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Hastings  to  Erect  Officelbwer, 
Tear  Down  Four  Buildings 

Rob  Waters 


by 

Hastings  College  of  the  Law  plans 
to  build  a  225,000  square  foot, 
130-foot  office  building  on  land  it 
owns  on  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  it  was 
learned  late  last  month.  The  devel- 
opment would  require  the  demolition 
of  four  existing  buildings  including 
Knight's  delicatessen,  the  Merchan- 
disers clothing  store  and  the  two 
long-vacant  residential  hotels  above 
each  of  those  two  structures. 

The  new  office  building  would  not 
be  used  by  the  law  school  itself,  but 
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>Iudent3  several  years  ago 


would  be  rented  commercially  in 
order  '  'to  derive  endowment  for  the 
college,"  said  William  Sellier,  Has- 
tings director  of  administration. 

The  proposed  development  drew 
swift  and  sharp  reaction  from  neigh- 
borhood leaders  who  view  the  col- 
lege as  a  giant  institution  that  has 
been  insensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
low-income  commLmity  it  stands  next 
to. 

"This  kind  of  development  is 
entirely  inappropriate  for  the  neigh- 
borhood," said  Brad  Paul,  director 
of  the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition.  "But  given  that  it's  Has- 
tings, which  has  been  shirking  its 
legal  responsibilities  to  provide  hou- 
sing for  years,  it's  doubly  outra- 
geous." 

Paul  predicted  that  a  major 
campaign  against  the  Hastings 
development  would  be  launched  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Hastings  began  buying  up  proper- 
ty near  to  the  college  in  the  early 
1970  s,  including  the  Eureka  and 
Philadelphia  hotels  on  Golden  Gate 
and  two  hotels  on  McAllister. 

continued  on  page  12 


CHUC  MUNG  NAM  MOI! 


Happy  New  Year!  The  Vietnamese  community  turned  out  last  month  for  a 
celebration  of  Tet.  the  Vietnamese  New  Year.  See  story,  page  4. 


A  Times  Special  Series 

Mental  Health  System  at  a  Crossroads 


by  Wade  Hudson 

No  one  seems  to  be  happy  with 
this  country's  mental  health  system, 
but  there  is  no  agreement  concern- 
ing what  to  do  about  it. 

Parent  groups  are  frustrated  that 
their  sons  and  daughters  bounce 
back  and  forth  through  the  revolving 
door  of  institutions  with  no  sign  of 
improvement. 

Patients  groups  tell  gruesome 
stories  of  clients  being  forcibly 
drugged  into  a  zombie-like  condition 
and  treated  as  if  they  were  lepers. 

Mental  health  professionals  com- 
plain about  being  asked  to  do  the 
impossible  without  enough  money. 

Legislators  express  concern  that 
they  are  being  asked  to  throw  money 
down  a  bottomless  pit. 

Merchants  put  on  political  heat  to 
clean  up  the  streets  and  get  rid  of 
"disturbed"  —or  disturbing— indivi- 
duals. 

Community  activists  insist  that  the 
main  problem  is  lack  of  affordable 
housing,  decent  jobs,  economic 
security  and  ordinary  human 
support. 

This  ongoing  and  heated  debate, 
is  being  conducted  in  communities 
th  roughout  the  country .  Though 
these    battles   take   a  somewhat 


different  form  each  time ,  certain 
broad  issues  emerge  consistently.  In 
this  series  of  articles,  the  Times  will 
look  beyond  the  specifics  of  current 
controversies  and  analyze  some  of 
these  more  fundamental  questions. 

The  Medical  Model 

In  this  opening  segment,  we  will 
examine  the  basic  philosophy  upon 
which  the  traditional  mental  health 
system  is  based— the  so-called 
"medical  model"  of  mental  illness. 
The  key  premise  of  the  medical 
model  philosophy  holds  that '  'mental 
illness"  is  a  medical  ailment,  much 
like  diabetes  or  other  diseases, 
which  must  be  treated  by  a  doctor  or 
other  professionals  working  under 
medical  supervision. 

The  prevalence  of  this  philosophy 
in  both  scientific  literature  and  the 
law  means  that  mental  health 
programs  must  almost  always  be  run 
by  psychiatrists,  and  non-medical 
alternatives  have  difficulty  finding 
support. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  important, 
from  the  beginning,  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  "the  medical 
model"  and  why  voices  are  being 
raised  questioning  the  power  it 
holds. 

"When  I  use  the  phrase  'medical 
model. '  I  mean  the  reliance  on 
somatic  (bodily)  treatments,  as  well 
as    diagnosis    and    the  illness 


concept,"  Dr.  Douglas  Anderson, 
chief  of  psychiatry  at  St.  Francis 
Hospital  told  the  Times. .  "There  is 
no  question  that  mental  illness  exists 
per  se.  There  are  diseases  of  the 
mind.  We're  talking  about  biochemi- 
cal imbalances  and  I  don't  know 
what  else  because  the  brain  is  a  big 
black  box  and  it's  pretty  mysterious 
in  there." 

What  unites  widely  varied  schools 
of  thought  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
medical  model  is  a  common 
allegiance  to  a  single  document,  the 
Diagnostic  and  Statistical  Manual  of 
Mental  Disorders,  widely  known  as 
"DSM.  "  published  by  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association. 

This  book  lists  and  defines  more 
than  350  alleged  mental  illnesses, 
ranging  from  "schizophrenia,  un- 
differentiated type"  to  "klepto- 
mania" to  "transvestism,"  with 
each  illness  assigned  its  own 
number.  These  numbers  and  diag- 
noses normally  must  be  assigned  to 
mental  patients  in  order  for  an 
agency  to  be  paid  by  the  government 
for  services  provided. 

Critics  of  the  medical  model  argue 
that  those  conditions  called  mental 
illness  can  best  be  seen  as 
understandable  human  reactions  to 
social  stress  and  the  ingestion  of 
drugs  and  chemicals.  They  insist 
that  researchers  have  never  proven 
that  inherited  biochemical  imbalan- 
ces cause  mental  illness,  and  point  to 


J'IMES  Sponsors 
Mental  Health 
Forum 

The  Tenderloin  Times  will  sponsor  a 
special  public  forum  on  mental 
health  issues  affecting  San  Francisco 
and  the  Tenderloin  a(  1:00  pm  on 
March  20  at  the  Reality  Arts  Work- 
shop, 374  Eddy  SUeet. 

Dr.  Phillip  Lee.  the  President  of  the 
city's  new  Health  Commission  will 
participate,  an  will  representatives  of 
the  city  mental  health  department 
and  a  number  of  community-based 
advocacy  and  service  organizations. 


studies  thai  reveal  that  mental 
health  professionals  are  remarkably 
unable  to  agree  with  one  another 
about  which  patients  are  supposed  to 
be  afflicted  with  which  disease. 

"Concerning  alleged  biochemical 
imbalances  in  the  brain,"  Leonard 
Frank,  co-founder  of  the  Network 
.\gainst  Psychiatric  Assault,  told  the 
Times,  "the  so-called  experts  don't 
even  agree  with  one  another. 
Solomon  Snyder  for  example,  a  well- 
established  professor  of  psychiatry 
at  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School 
wrote  that.  No  specific  biochemical 
abnormality  has  ever  been  demon- 
strated in  the  body  fluid  or  brains  of 
schizophrenics. ' 

"To  use  terms  like  'mental  ilbiess' 
and  '  psychosis '  and  all  that 
psychiatric  jargon  confuses  the 
situation,  gives  power  to  psychia- 
trists, and  ends  up  making  patients 
powerless  and  dependent,"  Frank 
continued  on  page  12 
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ASK  THE  PEOPLE 

by  Wade  Hudson 

What  Would  You  Like  to  Learn? 


Seab  Turner 


Discipline.  The  ability  to  start  and 
complete  something  with  quality.  If  I 
had  discipline  I'm  sure  I  could  go  a 
long  way  with  that. 


Jonathon  Runckel 


Eric  Moe 


Probably  as  much  auto  mechanics  as 
I  could.  I  like  to  work  on  cars  a  lot.  To 
be  able  to  look  at  an  engine  and  see  a 
pile  of  parts  all  come  together 
working  like  they  should  gives  you  a 
thrill. 


Martin  Hacemn 


Janet  Bridgeland 


Oh  heavens.  That's  a  tough  one.  I'm 
drawing  a  complete  blemk.  I  can 
think  of  all  sorts  of  languages.  I 
guess  making  travel  self-financing  is 
the  one  thing  that  is  most  interest- 
ing. 


How  to  keep  a  home  the  rest  of  my 
life.  How  to  have  housing  here  in  the 
Tenderloin  without  worry  or  hassle. 


Oh  probably  another  foreign  tongue. 
You  can  never  learn  too  much  about 
communication.  In  a  metropolitan 
area  like  this,  probably  an  Chiental 
tongue.  There  are  so  many  barriers, 
and  it's  important  to  be  able  to  learn 
from  each  other.  About  God  and  law. 
It  makes  you  a  better  citizen  if  you 
are  spirit-filled  and  law-abiding. 
Right  now  I  am  unemployed  and  I 
don't  feel  I'm  a  truly  useful  member 
of  society. 


Tina  Tatro 


♦  i 

^1 


How  developers  get  away  with  all  the 
stuff  they  do,  so  we  could  stop  them 
successfully.  I  feel  they  are  the  cause 
of  a  lot  of  social  problems. 


TIMES  Interview: 
Congresswoman  Sala  Burton 


by  Rob  Waters 

On  a  trip  last  month  to  Washing- 
ton D.  C. ,  the  Times  stopped  in  at  the 
office  of  Congresswoman  Sala 
Burton,  who  represents  the  5th 
Congressional  District  in  the  city, 
which  includes  the  Tenderloin.  The 
following  are  excerpts  of  an 
interview  that  we  held. 

What  is  your  idea  of  what  the 
Reagan  budget  will  mean  for  the 
low-income,  the  elderly,  the  dis' 
abled? 

SB:  It's  really  bad  news,  it's  really 
an  unfair  budget.  It's  bad  news  for 
our  cities,  it's  very,  very  bad  for  us. 
Bad  for  schools,  bad  for  older  Ameri- 
cans, bad  for  farmers,  bad  for  small 
businesses  which  we  have  in  the 
Tenderloin,  and  very  bad  for  those 
already  living  below  the  poverty  line. 
They're  already  bad  off  you  know 
and  they'll  be  worse  off.  The  pro- 
posed cuts  in  human  resources  pro- 
grams, education,  health,  employ- 
ment, social  services,  retirement  and 
disability  programs  would  be  as 
large  as  all  the  cuts  enacted  in  these 
areas  in  1981  and  1982.  And  the 
Defense  Department  is  not  touched. 
With  all  the  mismanagement,  in 
fact,  they  will  get  an  increase  and 
this  is  where  we'll  have  to  put  up  the 
fight. 

Plus  there's  drastic  cuts  in  subsi- 
dized housing,  drastic  cuts.  And  this 
would  have  a  really  severe  affect  in 
the  Bay  Area,  there's  no  question. 
Food  stamps  will  be  reduced,  now 
that  will  hit  the  people  in  the  Tender- 
loin, child  nutrition  programs  for  the 
children  and  the  mothers,  staggering 
cuts.  So  what  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that 
unless  we  cut  the  budget  for  defense 
we're  going  to  be  in  trouble. 


TT:  It  seems  that  we  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  is  obviously  personally 
popular —although  not  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, clearly  — but  what  about  his 
policies?  They  aren't  so  popular,  it 
seems. 

SB:  I  think  people  are  divorcing 
him  from  his  policies  and  I  think 
that's  a  real  mistake.  They're  divor- 
cing him,  he's  a  figurehead,  a  father 
figure  or  something,  he  talks  about 
patriotism  and  that  we're  all  good 
human  beings  and  everything  is  fine. 
Well  for  the  people  he's  surrounded 
by,  everything  is  fine,  they  don't  go 
hungry  at  night.  But  having  seen 
myself  what  hunger  really  means,  by 


being  on  the  select  committee,  and 
seeing  how  many  people  do  go 
hungry  and  how  many  children  go 
hungry  and  how  many  elderly  go 
hungry,  I  think  he  is  removed  from 
reality.  He's  not  talking  about  the 
real  issues.  He's  somehow  up  above 
there  looking  down  and  patting 
everyone  on  the  head.  But  I  don't 
think  he  can  get  away  with  it. 


Sala  Burton 
TT:    Okay,  why? 

SB:  Because  I  think  people  will 
wake  up,  they  will  wake  up  this  year. 
I  see  a  change  in  people's  attitudes 
and  I  don't  think  he'll  get  away  with 
it,  because  you  see  the  things  he 
wants  to  cut,  people  always  say  cut 


them  but  not  me,  but  right  now  he 
wants  to  cut  everybody.  I  think  now 
when  it's  across  the  board,  there  will 
be  a  reawakening. 

TT:  Do  you  think  the  Democratic 
Party  is  sufficiently  united  and  suf- 
ficiently organized  to  really  launch 
the  kind  of  counterattack  that  it 
would  take  to  transform  this,  to 
change  things  around. 

SB:  There's  one  thing  we've  got  to 
do,  and  I've  been  preaching  that, 
and  it's  not  to  change  our  stripes.  If 
we  want  to  be  like  them,  we  don't 
need  us,  we  don't  need  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  we  can  be  Republicans. 
There  are  so  many  who  say  that  we 
ought  to  be  more  conservative,  that 
we  ought  to  think  about  the  upper 
middle-class  and  forget  about  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  these  are  special 
interests.  What  are  special  inter- 
ests? 1  think  the  very  rich  are  a 
special  interest  and  we  have  to  put 
the  onus  on  the  Repubhcans,  that 
they '  re  catering  to  one  special 
interest,  the  very  rich,  they  get  away 
with  a  lot  of  loopholes,  not  paying 
their  share  of  taxes,  and  the  poor 
folks  get  it  in  the  neck.  I  agree  the 
party  has  had  its  shfu-e  of  in-fighting, 
and  it's  easy  to  say  let's  forget  our 
values  and  do  something  new.  But 
why  do  we  have  the  Democratic 
Party?  Because  we  do  have  values, 
and  if  we  don't  have  values  we  may 
as  well  all  become  Repubhcans. 

I  am  absolutely  upset  with  that 
word,  special  interests.  There  are 
two  sentences  running  around,  that 
we  are  the  party  of  special  interest 
groups,  and  there's  another  word, 
centrist,  that  we  have  to  be  centrist. 
But  the  way  I  see  it,  if  you're  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  you  get  run  over. 


TT:  Your  position  that  the  U.S.S. 
Missouri  shouldn't  be  based  here 
was  endorsed  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  Why  were  you  opposed 
to  the  Missouri? 

SB:  First  of  all,  I  am  for  a  verifiable 
freeze.  I  think  we  cannot  have  an 
arms  control  program  while  we  are 
building  bigger  nuclear  weapons. 
The  Missouri  wasn't  coming  alone  to 
S.F.,  it  was  coming  with  destroyers 
and  frigates  and  other  things,  it  was 
going  to  be  a  component  with  about 
12  other  ships  and  they '  re  all 
carrying  nuclear  weapons.  I  don't 

want  to  say  that  the  Navy  doesn't  try 
to  be  careful  and  that  they  want  to 
blow  up  their  people.  However  in  a 
place  like  our  city,  it's  almost  like 
taking  B-1  bombers  and  putting 
them  at  the  airport. 

I  am  opposed  philosophically  to 
nuclear  weapons  period.  And  if  I  can 
vote  in  the  Congress  of  the  U.S.  not 
to  deploy  missiles,  if  I  can  vote  in  the 
North  America  Assembly  against 
deploying  missiles  over  there  in 
Europe,  why  would  I  want  to  deploy 
missiles  in  our  own  city?  So  the 
philosophical  view  I  have  is  we  have 
to  start  somewhere.  Now  beyond 
that  it  is  really  not  true  about  these 
millions  we  would  get  and  the  thou- 
sands of  jobs  and  the  dollars  and 
stuff,  that  is  not  true,  it  has  been 
proven  that  it  is  not  true.  We  will 
have  to  spend  millions  and  the  S.F. 
citizen  will  be  taxed,  to  see  that  they 
come  there,  you  know  it's  a  whole 
project,  you  have  to  make  it  comfort- 
able for  them  to  come  here.  I'm  very 
emotional  about  this.  We  voted  73% 
in  SF  to  have  a  verifiable  freeze.  I'm 
leading  my  constituency.  I'm  leading 
and  following  both. 
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Tenderloin  Rezoning  Finally  Passed  by  Planners 


by  Sara  Colm 

One  of  the  final  hurdles  in  the  four 
year  campaign  by  Tenderloin  acti- 
vists to  prohibit  fiirther  highrise  and 
commercial  development  in  the 
neighborhood  was  overcome  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  when  the  City  Plarming 
Commission  approved  a  compromise 
rezoning  plan  for  the  Tenderloin. 

The  plan  will  rezone  much  of  the 
Tenderloin  from  commercial  to  resi- 
dential and  significeuitly  reduce 
height  limits,  which  previously  were 
as  high  as  320  feet  (32  stories).  For 
most  of  the  neighborhood  the  limit 
will  be  80  feet  although  develop- 
ments of  up  to  130  feet  will  be 
allowed  in  several  blocks  in  the 
eastern  portion  near  Union  Square, 
as  long  as  the  developer  contributes 
to  a  low-income  fund  based  on  the 
formula  of  $5  per  square  foot  over 
the  80  foot  limit. 

The  rezoning  changes  will  be  in 
place  as  interim  controls  for  18 
months  or  until  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors acts  on  them.  Once  passed  by 
the  board  the  zoning  will  become 
permanent. 

While  a  surprising  cross  section  of 
city,  business,  development  and 
community  groups  united  in  support- 
ing the  plan,  it  definitely  was  a  com- 
promise measure  for  some.  Brad 
Paul  of  the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition  said  his  organization  "ac- 
tively supports  the  plan  even  though 
it's  not  what  we  wanted.  It  includes 
only  58%  of  our  proposed  area  and 
we  also  didn't  want  any  heights  over 
80  feet.  But  we  can  live  with  this." 

Other  groups  supporting  the  plan 
included  the  North  of  Market  Advo- 


cates, the  developer  group  organized 
by   attorney   Tim    Tosta,  Glide 
Church,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Bay  Area  Council  and  SPUR. 

The  current  proposal  represents  a 
backing  off  by  City  Plaiming  Director 
Dean  Macris  from  a  stricter  plan 
submitted  last  summer  that  flat  out 
prohibited  heights  over  80  feet.  After 
opposition  was  expressed  by  the 
Tosta  group,  GUde  Church  and  busi- 
ness interests,  who  alleged  that  such 
restrictions  would  discourage  new 
construction  in  the  Tenderloin,  Ma- 
cris relented  and  came  forth  with  a 
softened,  compromise  plan,  one 
which  he  lauded  as  "an  historic 
action  that  will  protect  thousands  of 
low  cost  housing  units  in  the 
Tenderloin. " 

One  group  to  express  sharp  con- 
cern was  the  Foundation  for  San 
Francisco's  Architectural  Heritage, 
whose  director.  Grant  DeHart,  said 
that  he  was  "very  distressed"  at  the 
higher  heights  allowed  near  Union 
Square.  DeHart  charged  that  allow- 
ing development  that  exceeds  exist- 
ing building  heights  "will  jeopardize 
affordable  housing  and  architectur- 
ally significant  buildings."  In  addi- 
tion, he  criticized  the  $5  per  square 
foot  fee  charged  to  developers 
exceeding  the  80-foot  limit  as  being 
insufficient  to  rehabilitate  low  cost 
housing. 

The  interim  controls  were  passed 
by  the  commission  with  only  Com- 
missioner Karasick  dissenting.  He 
said  that  he  believed  "an  80  foot 
height  limit  is  more  appropriate  to 
the  (entire)  area." 

After  the  hearing,  neighborhood 
resident  Joe  Kaufman,  the  only 
North  of  Market  Plarming  Coalition 
Board    member    to    vote  against 


Joe  Kauffman  had  concerns 
about  the  zoning  compromise. 

NOMPC's  support  for  the  revised 
zoning,  explained  why: 

"I  felt  we  should  oppose  any 
further  compromise.  My  building  is 
located  in  one  of  the  blocks  zoned  for 
130  feet.  I  was  told  that  development 
probably  wouldn't  happen  there  in 
spite  of  that  but  that  didn't  allay  my 
fears.  I  would  have  voted  against  it 
even  if  my  building  wasn't  included 
—on  the  grounds  that  we  shouldn't 
give  up  another  foot.  I  didn't  want  to 
allow  something  like  Union  Square 
West— even  if  it  was  scaled  down- 
to  get  its  foot  in  the  door." 

Other  NOMPC  Board  members, 
while  not  ecstatic  about  the  plan, 
voted  in  support  in  order  to  resolve 
what  has  been  a  long  drawn  out 
struggle  and  get  permanent  protect- 
ions in  place. 

Because  of  the  broad  support  for 
the  compromise  plan  it  is  expected  to 
have  Uttle  trouble  gaining  approval 
from  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 


by  Kayne  Bancroft 

How  weU  do  you  know  your  neigh- 
borhood? Find  out  below  by  playing 
Tenderloin  Trivia,  the  regular  column 
that  poses  obscure  Tl  questions  to  be 
answered  by  the  truly  enlightened. 
The  Times  will  give  a  free  one-year 
subscription  to  the  first  two  people 
who  send  in  the  correct  answers  to 
each  month's  questions.  Send  to:  TL 
Trivia,  Tenderloin  Times,  146  Leaven- 
worth Street,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94102.  All  entries  must  be  mailed. 

ANSWERS  TO  LAST  MONTH'S 
QUESTIONS: 

1 .  Isadora  Duncan 

2.  The  Hilton  Tower 

3.  John's  Grill 

4.  The  Radiskeller 

THIS  MONTH'S  QUESTIONS: 

1 .  What's  the  oldest  boxing  gym  in  the 
United  States? 

2.  Can  you  name  the  world  organi- 
zation whose  charter  was  drawn  up 
near  the  Tenderloin  border  in  1945? 

3.  Which  President  of  the  United 
States  sealed  a  cornerstone  on  a 
building  in  the  Tenderloin? 

4.  Name  the  newest  street  in  the 
Tenderloin? 


INshort 

by  Sara  Colm 

The  Long  Loophole.  After  three 
years  of  languishing  in  the  City 
Attorney 's  Office ,  an  amendment 
introduced  by  community  groups  to 
strengthen  the  Residential  Hotel 
Conversion  Ordinance  was  passed  by 
the  Planning  Commission  last 
month.  The  amendment,  if  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  will 
enable  nonprofit  groups  to  challenge 
a  conversion,  rather  than  relying  on 
tenants  to  come  forward.  This  will  be 
especially  important  in  saving  vacant 
buildings— where  there  are  no  ten- 
ants to  challenge  a  conversion— or 
building  where  tenants  are  imaware 
of  their  rights  or  intimidated  about 
asserting  them. 

One  More  Park  Delay.  Latest  word 
from  Park  and  Rec  is  that  while 
Father  Boedekker  Park  at  Jones  and 
Eddy  is  "78%"  completed,  formal 
opening  will  be  delayed  once  again 
due  to  the  decision  to  redesign  and 
re-do  one  of  the  Children's  Play 
areas.  Upon  viewing  the  park  on  a 
recent  site  visit,  several  park  Com- 
missioners expressed  concerns  about 
the  design  and  layout  of  the  Older 
Childrens  Play  area  near  the  park's 
northern  boundary.  Changes  in  that 
area  include  tearing  up  some  of  the 
bricks  and  replacing  them  with  sand, 
removing  several  play  apparatus  and 
substituting  a  different  type,  and 
changing  the  position  of  a  sUde 
which  empties  out  too  close  to  a  brick 
wall.  The  Park  and  Rec.  Dept. 
expects  that  the  design  modifications 
will  not  stall  the  opening  any  later 
than  the  end  of  April.  Hopefully  an 
improved  and  safer  final  product  is 
worth  the  extra  wait. 

Hot  NOMPC  Elections.  Over  200 
ballots  were  cast  by  North  of  Market 
Planning  Cotditions  members  in  the 
ever-hvely  and  hotly  contested  an- 
nuel  elections  to   its  21-member 


Board  of  Directors.  Congratulations 
to  Sarah  Kearney,  Erik  Schapiro, 
John  Hardesty.  Peggy  Kranz.  Sara 
Colm,  Rick  Ruvulo,  Joe  Kaufman 
and  John  Kriken  who  won  or 
retained  seats. 

City  Picks  Up  Community  Boards* 
Tab.  The  much  vaunted  Community 
Boards  Program  for  neighborhood- 
based  mediation  of  disputes  should 
no  longer  have  to  scrounge  aroimd 
for  funding  of  its  half-million  dollar 
budget  from  private  foundations ; 
thanks  to  approval  on  February  25  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  public 
funding  of  the  program.  In  its  one 
year  of  operation  in  the  Tenderloin 
Conmiunity  Boards  has  held  14 
mediation  hearings.  Call  the  Mayor 
at  558-3456  to  urge  her  approval  of 
funding. 

Denied  or  terminated  from  Social 
Security  or  SSI?  You  may  be  eligible 
under  new  rules  in  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Law.  If  you  were  denied  or  cut  off 
benefits  for  medical  reasons  since 
mid-1980  you  may  now  be  eligible  to 
be  reinstated  or  even  receive  back 
benefits.  To  reapply  imder  the  new 
rulings  contact  any  Social  Security 
office  or  the  Income  Rights  Project  at 
251  Eddy.  776-3255...  Because  of  the 
settlement  of  a  recent  AFDC  lawsuit, 
every  family  who  is  currently  ineU- 
gible  for  welfare  because  they  re- 
ceived a  one-time  lump  sum  pay- 
ment such  as  personal  injury,  wor- 
ker's compensation,  death  benefits 
or  insurance  settlement  should  reap- 
ply immediately  at  their  local  welfare 
office  (deadline  is  April  30)  in  order 
to  receive  back  benefits  to  Oct.  1, 
1984.  Also,  those  families  already 
back  on  AFDC  should  apply  for 
benefits  back  to  Oct.  1,  1984.  For 
more  information  contact  Legal  Aid 
at  627-0200. 

Out  of  work?  John  Adams  Com- 
munity College  Center  offers  free  job 
training  in  secretarial,  accounting, 
word  processing  and  computer  stu- 
dies. Call  346-7044. 


Cash  in  at  the  Cadillac.  Weekly 
Bingo  games  featuring  cash  prizes 
are  held  in  the  Reality  Art  Workshop 
of  the  Cadillac  Hotel  every  Thurs- 
day at  2  p.m. 

Speak  Your  Mind  on  Senior  Pro- 
grams. The  Advisory  Council  to  the 
S.F.  Commission  on  Aging  wants 
your  input  in  making  funding  de- 
cisions for  senior  programs.  Come  to 
a  community  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
March  5  from  2-4:00,  State  Office 
Building.  450  McAllister  !1194. 

Senior  Legislature  Elections.  San 
Francisco  seniors  can  vote  on  Wed- 
nesday, Mfirch  27  to  elect  San  Fran- 
cisco's representatives  to  the  1985- 
86  session  of  the  California  Senior 
Legislature.  Modeled  after  the  regu- 
lar State  Legislature,  the  Senior  Leg- 
islature meets  in  the  State  Capitol  in 
October  to  discuss  important  senior 
issues,  hear  testimony,  debate  mea- 
sures, draft  legislation,  and  select 
specific  bills  which  they  will  advo- 
cate to  become  state  laws  during  the 
next  session  of  the  California  Legis- 
lature. Persons  over  the  age  of  60  are 
eligible  to  vote  and/or  run  for  office. 
Candidates  must  be  San  Francisco 
registered  voters  over  the  age  of  60, 
and  must  have  the  signatures  of  50 
registered  S.F.  voters  over  the  age  of 
60  to  qualify  for  the  official  ballot. 
Nominating  Petitions  are  available 
from  the  Commission  on  Aging  (1360 
Mission  St.)  and  must  be  returned 
there  by  Friday,  March  15.  The 
Election  will  be  held  on  March  27 
from  9-4  p.m.  at  polling  places 
throughout  the  city,  including  333 
Turk,  Salvation  Army  Turk  Street 
Center  at  240  Turk,  Downtown 
Senior  Center  at  625  O'Farrell  and 
Central  YMCA,  220  Golden  Gate 
Avenue. 

Benefit  Boogie  for  the  Jobs.  Peace 
and  Justice  March.  Traditional  New 
England  Country  Dance  benefit.  You 
don't  need  to  bring  a  partner  or  even 
know  how  to  dance  as  dances  will  be 
taught.  March  9.  7:30-11:00,  SEIU 
Hall.  220  Golden  Gate.  $5.00. 


Tenderloin  Vaudeville  Review,  a 
benefit  for  the  Tenderloin  Trading 
Post  non-profit  food  store,  will  be 
held  on  Friday,  March  15  at  7  p.m.  at 
Reality  House  West,  366  Eddy 
Street.  Tickets  are  $2.00  which 
includes  a  chance  to  win  one  of 
several  door  prizes  and  are  available 
at  240  Jones  St.,  07.  Escort  service 
will  be  provided  afterwards. 


AN   UNSUNG    HERO  DEPARTS. 

Thelma  Soto,  or  Mama  T.  as  she  is 
called  by  her  friends  — which  is  just 
about  everyone  who  ever  met  her— is 
moving  to  L.A.  Thelma  put  in  her 
last  day  at  Hospitality  House  on 
Friday,    after   four   years   in  the 
Drop-In  Center.  She  will  be  missed, 
not  only  by  the  clients,  volunteers 
and  co-workers  of  the  House,  but 
also  by  the  neighborhood  as  a  whole. 
Thelma  was  once  given  an  award  by 
the  SF  Fair  and  Exposition  as  one  of 
the  city's  "unsung  heroes."  Good 
luck  in  smogland,  Mama  T.' 
Aging  Conference  Needs  Volunteers 
The  Nationetl  Council  on  Aging  will 
meet  in  San  Francisco  on  April  20-24 
at  the  Hilton  Hotel.  Volunteers  for  a 
variety  of  tasks  (12  hours  minimum 
over  the  four  days)  will  be  given  free 
registration  to  the  conference.  Vol- 
unteer orientation  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Friday  April  19.  For  infor- 
mation write  or  call  Beatrice  Schiff- 
man,    433    Ashbury    Avenue,  El 
Cerrito.  CA  94530:  phone  525-1373. 

Herrington's  Sold.  Longtime  Ten- 
derloin watering  hole  Herrington's 
Bar  has  been  sold  to  a  Taiwanese 
family.  It  will  remain  a  bar,  with  the 
same  name  but  will  begin  serving 
dinners  and  hors  d'oeuvres.  Francis 
says  he's  staying. 
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Year  of  the  Buffalo 


Vietnamese  Community  Celebrates  Tet 


Martial  Arts  demonstration  at  the  Tet  celebration. 


by  Sara  Colm 

To  many  Americans,  Tet  conjures 
up  images  of  one  of  the  major  battles 
in  the  Vietnam  War,  a  turning  point 
in  that  painful  and  drawn-out  saga. 
For  thousands  of  newly  arriving 
Vietnamese  refugees,  however,  Tet 
is  the  Lunar  New  Year,  the  most 
important  Vietnamese  holiday  and  a 
happy  time  of  celebration. 

Several  hundred  Vietnamese  gath- 
ered together  recently  for  a  cele- 
bration of  Tet  sponsored  by  the 
Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee 
Resettlement  at  Roosevelt  Middle 
School.  They  ranged  from  the  tiniest 
children  sporting  bright  red  silk 
gowns  to  wizened  grandparents 
leaning  on  canes,  all  busily  social- 
izing with  friends  and  family,  eating 
good  food  and  enjoying  entertain- 
ment by  Vietnemaese  performers. 

The  two  days  of  festivities  was 
kicked  off  by  a  dragon  dance  and 
kung  fu  demonstration.  Then  Center 
Director  Vu-Duc  Vuong  explained 
the  meaning  of  Tet  to  the  crowd. 
"The  new  year  is  the  universal  birth- 
day—everyone gains  one  year.  More 
importantly  it  is  a  time  to  tie  the  past 
into  the  future.  We  pay  tribute  to  our 
dead  ancestors  as  well  as  to  the 
living  ancestors,  our  parents  and 
grandparents.  They  in  turn  give  gifts 
to  the  young." 

Each  child  at  the  celebration 
receives  a  smedl  red  ehvelope  with 


money  inside  from  an  elder. 

1985  is  the  Year  of  the  Buffalo,  a 
sign  of  a  patient  and  perservering 
hard  worker  portending  a  year  of 
good  harvest  and  an  important  omen 
for  Vietnam's  agricultural  society. 

"The  buffalo  is  the  friend  of  the 
peasant,  a  domestic  animal,"  ex- 
plained Tran  Xuan  Lan.  "When  the 
buffalo  dies  we  eat  the  meat  and  use 
the  skin  and  even  the  horn.  Nothing 
is  wasted." 

According  to  legend  the  buffalo 
once  lived  in  heaven  but  was  sent  to 
earth  by  Buddha  to  help  people 
produce  more  food. 

Some  may  be  confused  as  to  why 
the  Chinese  czdl  this  the  year  of  the 
ox  instead  of  the  buffalo.  Vu  Duc- 
Vuong  has  a  theory. 

"I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that 
the  ox  is  a  compromise  by  the  San 
Francisco  Tourist  Bureau,"  he  says. 
"It's  similar  to  when  they  call  the 
Year  of  the  Pig,  meaning  the 
domestic  farm  animal,  the  Year  of 
the  Boar.  The  Chinese  use  water 
buffaloes  the  same  as  the  Vietna- 
mese. 'Ox'  is  just  more  flashy  and 
dramatic  to  attract  the  tourists." 

In  Vietnam  Tet  is  traditionally 
celebrated  for  two  weeks,  according 
to  Vuong.  "With  the  war,  things  got 
shorter  and  shorter,"  he  says. 
"Now,  except  for  some  rich  farmers, 


most  celebrate  for  three  days  only." 

Things  start  a  week  before  New 
Year '  s  with  the  Festival  of  the 
Household  Kitchen  God.  The  origin 
of  the  Kitchen  God  is  explained  in  a 
Vietnamese  fable  about  three  rocks 
used  in  a  hearth  or  fireplace.  The 
rocks  symbolize  one  womtm  and  two 
men  in  a  love  triangle  who  commit 
suicide  and  become  the  Kitchen 
God. 

The  Kitchen  God  observes  the 
goings  of  the  family  during  the  year. 
A  week  before  New  Years  it  goes  up 
to  heaven  on  a  fish  (carp)  to  report  to 
the  Big  God  and  ask  for  its  blessing. 
"During  this  festival  we  pray  to  the 
Kitchen  God  so  that  we  get  a  good 
report,"  says  Vuong. 

On  New  Year's  eve  the  family  has 
a  big  meal,  bums  incense  and  prays 
for  the  ancestors  to  come  back  and 
enjoy  the  New  Year  with  the  whole 
family.  Exactly  at  midnight  fire- 
crackers are  set  off  to  mark  the 
coming  of  the  New  Year.  From  this 
moment  on  all  problems  and  worries 
are  to  be  set  aside  so  that  the  New 
Year  may  begin  with  good  hope  for 
the  best. 

Tet  is  a  time  for  visiting  friends 
and  relatives  to  exchange  good 
wishes.  Socieil  calls  made  early  on 
New  Year's  day  are  rare  because  the 
first  person  to  cross  the  threshold  is 


a  symbol  of  the  coming  year.  Thus  no 
one  arrives  uninvited  early  on  New 
Year's  day.  It  is  good  luck  to  have  a 
virtuous,  wealthy  or  lucky  person  as 
your  first  guest  of  the  year. 

Other  precautions  are  taken  dur- 
ing Tet  to  positively  influence  the 
coming  year.  Words  and  actions, 
especially  during  the  first  morning  of 
the  new  year,  are  handled  with  great 
care  to  avoid  an  entire  year  of  bad 
luck.  Squabbles,  angry  words  and 
cursing  are  all  forbidden.  Breaking 
kitchenware  is  thought  to  be  a  bad 
sign.  Sewing  jmd  sweeping  during 
Tet  may  mean  hardship  and  sweat 
for  the  whole  year.  Paying  bills  or 
debts  is  strictly  avoided  because  that 
means  that  you  will  spend  more  than 
you  earn  in  the  coming  year. 


On  the  evening  of  the  third  and 
final  day  of  Tet  the  family  bids 
farewell  to  the  spirits  of  the  ances- 
tors by  burning  colored  paper. 

For  Vu-Duc  Vuong,  it's  important 
that  the  Vietnamese  community 
make  a  special  effort  to  come 
together  and  celebrate  Tet  here  in 
America.  "It's  good  to  bring  the 
refugees  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  At  the  same  time  a 
celebration  such  as  this  helps  our 
community  bridge  the  gap  between 
integration  and  cultured  identity.  We 
are  finding  a  new  home  but  must  not 
forget  the  old,  our  history  or  our 
ancestors." 


Bridging  the  Medicare  Gap:  Insurance  Options 

Seniors'  Space 


by  Myra  Van  Aerts 

Last  month  I  wrote  about  Medi- 
gap  insurance  (the  poUcy  pays  for 
what  Medicare  doesn't  cover)  emd 
strongly  suggested  you  take  a  look  at 
Health  Maintenance  Organizations 
as  providing  the  biggest  bang  for 
your  buck.  If  you  aren't  persuaded 
by  the  argument  or  can't  get  HMO 
insurance  you  will  need  a  private 
health  insurance  policy.  There  are 
hterally  hundreds  of  different  poU- 
cies  offering  various  permutations  of 
charges  and  covered  services.  How 
do  you  choose?  It  isn't  easy.  Many 
policies  have  premiums  that  may 
look  affordable  but  they  don't  offer 
very  much. 

Blue  Cross  or  Blue  Shield  (the 
Blues  as  they  are  known)  are  the 
most  widely  sold  poUcies  in  Califor- 
nia but  they  may  not  necessarily  be 
the  best  for  you.  You  must  assess 
your  own  financial  and  physical  con- 
dition. 


Are  you  currently  in  poor  health 
and  paying  high  medical  expenses? 
Great  RepubHc  pays  100%  of  the 
costs  not  covered  by  Medicare,  but 
costs  more  the  older  you  are  when 
you  take  it  out.  It's  worth  a  look  if 
you  are  close  to  65  and  in  poor 
health. 

Do  you  have  high  drug  bills?  Blue 
Cross  Gold  at  $62/month  pays  20 
percent  of  the  approved  amount  and 
$7  deductible  for  each  prescription 
per  month.  Arthritis  sufferers  might 
find  it  most  useful,  especially  if  they 
don't  visit  the  doctor  often.  How- 
ever, if  you  are  have  enormous  drug 
costs  and  see  your  doctor  frequently 
(as  do  diabetics)  you  might  consider 
t£ikingtwo  pohcies:  Blue  Cross  Gold 
for  the  drugs  plus  American  Associ- 
ation of  Retired  Persons  ( A ARP) 
Prudential  at  $19.50/month  which, 
covers  doctors'  charges  after  pay- 
ment of  a  $200  yearly  deductible. 
These  two  policies  will  come  fairly 
close  to  paying  your  medical  expen- 
ses. 


Are  you  in  good  health?  The 
AARP  Prudential  plan  at  $19.50 
should  suffice. 

Be  warned:  all  plans  pay  only 
Medicare's  approved  amoimt.  This 
is  the  amount  that  Medicare  thinks 
your  doctor  ought  to  charge  you,  not 
his  actual  fees.  You  pay  the  dif- 
ference out  of  your  own  pocket.  The 
most  shocking  discrepancy  between 
what  Medicare  pays  and  actual 
charges  you  incur  is  when  you  use 
the  services  of  an  anaethesiologist. 
Medicare  will  pay  only  20-30  percent 
of  the  bill;  you  pick  up  the  rest,  and  it 
could  be  thousands  of  dollars. 

But  don't  despair,  there  is  help 
available.  Gray  Panther  volunteers 
will  evaluate  your  policies  and  advise 
on  what's  best  for  your  needs,  free  or 
charge.  Call  them  for  an  appoint- 
ment at  552-8800. 

Medicare  recipients  who  are  see- 
ing their  benefits  dwindle  as  bills 
skyrocket  do  have  one  thing  to 
rejoice  in.  When  World  War  HI 
breaks  out ,  Medicare  regulations 
state  that  they  will  not  cover  the 


war-related  injuries  of  people  not 
currently  receiving  Medicare  bene- 
fits. They  will,  however,  pay  for  the 
treatment  of  injuries  sustained  by 
current  Medicare  recipients.  Lucky 
you!  Remember,  of  course,  that  if 
Medicare  denies  your  cleiim  for  your 
war-related  injury  you  have  60  days 
in  which  to  appeal  the  decision— if 
there's  anyone  left  to  appeal  to. 

This  article  has  been  prepared  by 
LEGAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  EL- 
DERLY. LAE  provides  free  legal 
services  to  residents  of  San  Francis- 
co who  are  58  and  older.  For  more 
information  and  an  appointment,  call 
861-4444. 


OLD  MAGAZINES  & 

PAPER  ITEMS 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Girly  —  Movie  —  Rock  — 

Fashion  —  etc. 
Noon  to  7  PM.  Men  to  Fri 
839  Larkin  at  Geary.  441-7737 
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Partners  in  English 

English  Tutoring  Program  IN/lay 


by  Sara  Colm 

A  unique  program  that  has  for  30 
years  brought  together  hundreds  of 
people  from  diverse  cultural  back- 
grounds for  English  language  tutor- 
ing and  friendship  is  slated  to  close 
its  doors  permanently  in  April. 

Decreased  funding  from  the  Un- 
ited Methodist  Mission  and  rejection 
by  most  of  Ctilifomia's  major  foun- 
dations have  left  Partners  in  English 
with  little  recourse  but  to  close  shop 
and  send  its  130  students— mostly 
Southeast  Asian  refugees— out  to 
fend  for  themselves.  The  resources 
of  over  fifty  volunteer  tutors,  eager 
to  teach  English  and  share  cultural 
information ,  may  also  be  laid  to 
waste. 

Tran  Lo  is  a  middle  aged  mother  of 
three  grown  children  who  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  six  months  ago  from 
Vietnam.  She  did  not  speak  a  word  of 
English  and  found  everyday  tasks 
like  riding  the  bus  or  shopping  at 
Woolworth's  nerve- wracking  and  in- 
timidating. 

Partners  in  English  linked  Tran  up 
with  Carol  Bardoff,  a  young  woman 
with  an  interest  in  Chinese  studies, 
to  supplement  Tran's  daily  English 
classes.  The  two  get  together  twice  a 
week  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
kitchen  of  Tran*s  O'Farrell  Street 
apartment. 

"At  first  English  was  very  difficult 
for  me  even  though  I  go  to  school," 
said  Tran  in  Mandarin.  "Now  I  have 
Carol— she  knows  me." 

For  Carol,  who  also  speaks  Man- 
darin, the  tutoring  sessions  are  an 
opportunity  to  practice  her  Chinese 
as  well  as  develop  a  friendship  with 
someone  from  another  culture. 

"I  enjoy  the  exchange/'  says 
Carol.  "I've  learned  things  about 
Vietnam  and  the  culture  of  ethnic 
Chinese  living  here  that  I  was 
unaware  of  before.  For  example, 
Tran  will  feel  obliged  out  of  courtesy 
to  accompany  me  all  the  way  to  the 
front  door  of  her  apartment  building 
when  I  leave,  even  though  it's  six 
flights  of  stairs  and  the  elevator's 
out.  It's  the  Chinese  way.  Once  I 
learned  this  I  found  that  it  is  edso 
polite  to  firmly  refuse  her  offer." 

Carol,  who  had  training  in  EngUsh 
as  a  second  language  (ESL)  instruc- 
tion training  in  college,  has  heavy 
praise  for  the  four  day  training 
program  that  Partners  provides  to 
tutors.  "Aside  from  giving  us  the 
mechanics  of  how  to  teach,  we  talked 
a  lot  about  cultural  values  and 
customs  in  the  training.  You  can  get 
into  awkward  situations  with  stu- 
dents and  need  to  know  how  to 
h  andle  it  an  d  be  se  n  sit  i ve .  For 
instance,  if  you  give  your  student  a 
present  and  they  just  put  it  on  the 
shelf  without  opening  it  you  might  be 
hurt  unless  you  know  it's  impoUte  for 
them  to  open  it  then." 

An  important  part  of  the  training 
is  a  session  in  which  a  Vietnamese 
woman  tries  to  teach  the  tutors  some 
Vietnamese,  using  only  Vietnamese 
to  do  so.  "You  really  see  how  it  feels 
to  be  a  student  and  how  hard  it  is." 
says  Carol. 

Jean  Hormick  and  Thae  got  toge- 
ther shortly  after  the  16  year  old 
refugee  arrived  here  on  her  own 
from  Vietnam  a  year  ago.  where  her 
father  was  in  prison.  Once  a  week 
they  have  dinner  together  and  then 
sit  in  her  room  and  talk  for  much  of 
the  night.  Sometimes  Jean  helps 
Thae  with  her  homework;  other 
times  they  talk  more  informally 
about  their  lives  or  school  topics. 

' '  Recently    we '  ve    been  talking 
about  sex  education,  one  of  her 


classes  in  high  school.  We've  had 
some  interesting  conversations 
about  the  situation  for  gay  people  in 
Vietnam  and  different  ways  people 
view  pre-marital  sex." 

Their  relationship  clearly  goes 
beyond  strict  language  training  or 
help  with  school  work.  When  Thae 
applied  for  her  first  job— at  Mc- 
lionald's— Jean  helped  her  fill  out 
the  application  and  then  the  two 
practiced  a  job  interview .  Jean 
laughs,  remembering:  "When  I 
asked  her  in  the  mock  interview  why 
she  wanted  to  work  at  McDonald's 
she  said  because  it's  the  only  Ameri- 
can food  she  tikes  and  she  wants  to 
be  able  to  cook  American.  I  told  her 
to  say  that  in  the  real  interview." 
Thae  got  the  job. 

Jean  enjoys  her  friendship  with 
Thae.  "I'm  very  lucky  to  be  tutoring 
someone  I  like  so  much,"  she  says. 
"It's  a  privilege  to  serve  as  some- 
one's introduction  to  America.  I  hope 
to  be  tutoring  her  for  years;  I'd  like 
to  see  her  through  college." 

At  the  last  board  meeting  of 
Partners  in  English  a  painfiil  but 
unanimous  vote  was  taken  to  dis- 
solve the  organization  because  exist- 
ing funds  cannot  keep  the  office  open 
past  April.  United  Methodist  Mis- 
sion, which  has  funded  the  organi- 
zation from  its  start  in  1951  began  to 
withdraw  support  several  years  ago 
because  their  funding  guidelines  do 
not  give  priority  to  organization  with 
professional  (non -voluntary)  staff. 
Currently  Partners  operates  on  a 
budget  of  $55 , 000  a  year  for  a 
three-staff  operation. 

Turning  to  foundations.  Partners 
was  dismayed  to  have  all  of  their 
funding  requests  rejected.  "It's  very 
difficult  to  get  foundations  to  fund  us 
because  we  don't  use  accountability 
mechanisms  such  as  testing  students 
before  and  after  that  foundations 
require  for  programs  like  ours, ' ' 
explains  Partners'  administrator. 
"Foundations  are  concerned  espe- 
cially because  we  use  volunteer 
tutors  and  can't  prove  the  students 
actually  learn  anything  from  our 
program.  Funders  aren't  saying 
we're  not  a  good  program,  just  that 
we '  re  not  a  well  organized  pro- 
gram . ' ' 

"The  only  possible  recourse  the 
organization  has  at  this  pmint  would 
be  to  merge  or  be  absorbed  into 
another  organiztion,"  says  Program 
Director  Laurel  Houten.  "In  merging 
we  could  cut  back  on  expenses  and 
the  number  of  staff.  The  advantage 
to  the  other  group  would  be  that  they 
don't  have  to  start  from  scratch  in 
setting  up  a  program  like  this— it 
takes  at  least  two  years  for  some- 
thing like  this  to  be  effective.  We 
have  experienced  trainers,  know  how 
to  work  sensitively  with  volunteers 
and  have  all  the  training  materials 
and  systems." 

An  added  resource  is  a  GOO  volume 
library  of  ESL  materials— the  only 
collection  of  its  kind— that  volunteer 
tutors  use  in  putting  together  their 

classes. 

How  will  the  demise  of  Partners 
affect  students  and  teachers?  Tran 
Lo  says,  "If  I  don't  know  English  it  is 
very  inconvenient  Uving  in  America. 
If  I  want  to  find  a  job  and  don't 
understand  English,  people  won't 
want  to  hire  me." 

Jean  says  of  her  16  year  old 
student,  currently  living. in  a  foster 
home:  "She's  smart  as  a  whip  but 
has  had  a  very  rough  life.  I  hope  she 
feels  like  if  she's  ever  in  trouble  or 
confused  she  can  call  me. 

"Every  refugee  should  have  an 
American  friend." 


The  Tender  Side  is  the  Times  regular 
column  on  faces  and  places,  people 
and  happenings  in  the  Tenderloin.  If 
you  have  some  gossip  you  think  we 
should  know  about,  call  928-8767. 
Spread  a  rumour  today. 

by  Robin  Wechsler 

Something  strange  is  going  on. 
First  my  friend,  former  Hurley  resi- 
dent Bob  Emerine,  moved  to  Chica- 
go this  winter.  He  left  the  Tenderloin 
in  hopes  of  finding  work  and  recon- 
necting with  friends  from  his  old 
home  town.  A  few  weeks  after  Bob 
left.  Hurley  resident  Pious  Ideal  took 
off  for  Chicago.  Pious  had  been 
active  in  severjil  community  organi- 
zations. For  a  long  time,  he  wrote  to 
us  three  times  per  week.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  find  his  friend  Bob,  but 
he  was  playing  the  lottery  and  had 
dreams  of  striking  it  rich.  Now  I've 
learned  that  another  friend,  Alexan- 
der resident  Dolores  Dunlevy,  is 
moving  to  Chicago. 

I  don't  get  it.  What  does  the  windy 
city  have  that  the  Tenderloin  lacks? 
Dolores  has  threatened  to  move 
many  times  before,  but  she  told  me 
that  she  gave  away  her  pet  kitten,  so 
I  think  she  means  business  this  time. 

Despite  the  fact  that  California's 
lottery  hasn't  begun  operating, 
many  of  us  still  have  a  weekly  ap- 
pointment with  lady  luck.  Every 
Thursday  at  2pm,  you  will  find  us 
playing  Bingo  at  the  Reality  Arts 
Workshop,  366  Eddy.  Christina  Au- 
gello  calls  out  the  numbers  and 
letters  while  Sarah  Kearney  keeps 
track.  Out  of  the  comer  of  my  eye,  I 
watch  my  fellow  bingo  buddies , 
Crescent  resident  O'Dell  Pope  and 
Marlton  resident  Walter  Matthews. 
O'Dell  won  big  a  few  weeks  ago,  but 
on  this  particular  game  none  of  us 
won.  I  consoled  myself  by  going  over 
to  Arturo's  to  have  a  super  burrito, 
which  are  all  the  rage. 

STORAGE 
SPACE  SOUGHT 

The  Heart  of  the  City  Farmers 
Market  is  seeking  storage  space  for 
our  market  equipment.  We  need 
approximately  150  to  200  square  feet. 
I/this  space  couU  be  either  donated  or 
at  low  cost,  the  market  would  be  most 
appreciative.  If  you  know  of  some 
space  like  this,  please  ■  contact 
Matundu  Makalani  at  883-2001. 


Three  new  Tender  Tots  arrived 
last  month— all  of  them  baby  girls. 
Tenderloin  beat  cop  Steve  Venters 
and  his  wife  Jan  now  have  a  baby 
girl,  Ashley.  Pat  Liu,  who  works  with 
the  Refugee  Employment  Assistance 
Program  (REAP)  gave  birth  to 
Monica,  and  Carl  and  Kathy  Trub- 
schenck  had  their  first  child,  Jenna. 
Jenna  is  already  the  proud  owner  of 
4  cuddly  bears  who  all  share  her  crib 
with  her.  I'm  a  little  concerned  about 
overcrowding,  but  who  could  sepa- 
rate a  child  from  her  teddy  bears? 

Michael  Lewis,  who  had  left  the 
Tenderloin  to  work  in  Oakland  has 
returned  to  the  neighborhood  to  help 
coordinate  the  On  The  Job  training 
program  for  REAP.  Ann  Grimes  was 
selected  as  the  new  manager  for  the 
Friendship  Center,  711  Eddy.  It 
must  take  a  really  nice  person  to  run 
something  called  a  Friendship  Cen- 
ter. Lisbeth  Hordnes  has  come  from 
Sweden  to  work  in  the  Tenderloin  for 
the  next  four  months. 

Lisbeth  had  done  some  reading 
about  the  Tenderloin  before  she  got 
here  and  she  said,  "It  isn't  as  bad 
here  as  the  articles  led  me  to 
beUeve —the  best  thing  abou  the 
Tenderloin  is  the  people  who  live 
here.  They  are  truly  remarkable." 
Lisbeth  says  we  can  all  come  visit  her 
next  summer  in  Sweden.  I'm  going 
to  try  to  win  my  airfare  over  there  at 
the  Bingo  games. 

Joseph  Malek,  Sammy  Jo  Smith, 
Juanita  Shaw  and  Max  Sherman  are 
all  celebrating  birthdays  in  March. 
Sammy  Jo  wants  a  piano  for  his 
birthday.  He  Uves  in  the  Crescent 
Mano  and  they  are  desperatly  in 
search  of  a  donated  (or  very  cheap) 
piano.  If  you  have  any  leads,  please 
call  Susan  Stone  at  441-4919. 

And  finally,  the  Crescent  Manor 
wili  oe  havmg  a  reception  this  month 
to  honor  Alexander  Hotel  resident 
Charles  Conway.  Charles  painted  2 
murals  which  now  hang  in  the  hotel's 
dining  room/meeting  room,  and  they 
transform  the  space  into  a  mountain 
range,  a  desert  and  a  beach.  Con- 
gratulations Charles,  your  work  is 
lovely  and  it  provides  a  welcome 
contrast  to  our  busy,  noisy  streets. 


LENVIN  &  GESMER 
Attorneys 

General  Civil  Practice  In- 
cluding: 

•  Personal  Injury 

•  Landlord/Tenant 

•  Consumer  Law 

626-1242 

1242  Market  Street 
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Monthly  Aarti  Jam 

Old  Masters  and  Young  Turks  Building  New  TL  Jazz  Scene 


by  Skye  Fackre  Gibson 

The  Blackhawk  on  Turk  Street  is 
a  parking  lot  now.  but  the  288  on 
Leavenworth  is  still  there,  immor- 
talized in  a  song  called  '  'The  288"  by 
vibroharpist  Cal  Tjader.  KJAZ  plays 
the  tune,  for  some  the  only  memory 
of  jazz  in  the  Tenderloin. 

Jazz  clubs  were  never  as  numer- 
ous as  the  musicians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  the  bygone  Blackhawk 
was  a  West  Coast  institution.  Charlie 
Mingus  and  John  Coltrane  played 
there,  as  did  most  of  the  greats  and 
many  lesser  greats .  Jazz  in  San 
Francisco  took  as  many  turns 
through  the  decades  as  it  did  every- 
where, and  by  the  mid  60's  clubs  in 
the  Tenderloin,  North  Beach,  and 
the  Fillmore  were  filled  with  modes 
and  tones  of  bebop  and  avant  garde 
rhythms. 

Bobby  Cleo  was  playing  eiround 
here  then,  and  up  and  down  the 
coast,  and  in  Europe.  Cleo,  a 
percussionist  for  35  years,  moved  to 
the  Tenderloin  in  the  early  70's  and 
has  stayed  here  through  what  have 
become  lean  years  for  his  music.  He 
now  works  for  Hospitality  House. 

He  started  out  in  Los  Angeles, 
attending  Jordan  High  School  in 
Watts  a  few  years  behind  Charlie 
Mingus.  Cleo  has  sat  in  our  worked - 
with  an  impressive  roster  of  jazz 
legends  and  has  a  lot  of  memories. 
He  played  with  jazz  pianist  Hampton 
Hawes,  a  man  who  greatly  influ- 
enced Andre  Previn .  Cleo  also 
played  with  Joe  Pass,  the  guitarist, 
in  the  60s. 

Do  they  remember  after  all  those 
years?  Pass  played  the  Venetian 
Room  a  while  back  and  Cleo  called 
him .  ■  ■  Somebody  answered  the 
phone  and  said  he  was  right  here, 
did  he  really  know  me?  I  said  put  him 
on,  he  sure  will.  I  was  cadling  from 
work. ■ '  Cleo  recalls,  '  and  the 
phones  just  kept  ringing.  We  talked 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  you  just  don't 
put  Joe  Pass  on  hold." 

There  is  both  pride  and  wistful- 
ness  in  that  memory  and  Cleo  des- 
cribes what  it  was  like  to  be  playing 
then.  "You  think  it  will  never  end," 
he  says.  "Then  I  just  woke  up  one 
morning  and  we  weren't  working." 
But  he  is  convinced  that  "jazz  is 
something  good— good  music,  and 
you  can't  put  something  that  good 
away." 

The  more  he  listens  to  jazz,  the 
more  he  says  he  hears.  It's  a  music 
that  seems  to  have  so  much  in  it,  so 
many  places  to  go.  Even  though  Cleo 
has  been  called  great  by  his  peers 
and  he  has  been  what  he  has  wanted 
to  be— a  musician's  musician,  he 
says  that  '  'there  is  so  much  to 
learn." 

"Greatness,"  he  laughs,  "is  just 
the  shadow  of  divine  perfection." 

The  good  news  is  that  Bobby  Cleo 
is  playing  again.  Practicing  in  his 
basement,  he  has  begun  to  play  with 
a  group  being  brought  together  by 
Moses  Dixon,  a  fellow  musician  who 
lives  in  the  Aarti  Hotel.  Dixon,  who 
drives  a  MUNI  bus,  came  to  San 
Francisco  from  St.  Louis  and  says 
that  "next  to  New  York  City,  San 
Francisco  is  the  best  city  overall  for 
jazz  in  the  United  States." 

He  checked  out  New  York,  but 
when  he  got  laid  off  in  1980  he 
packed  everything  into  his  old  car 
and  drove  to  San  Francisco.  He  says 
that  this  city,  and  especially  the 
Tenderloin,  is  like  'an  experiment  in 
a  new  kind  of  society.  All  kinds  of 
races  are  mixed  up  here  and  you  get 


Tenderloin  players  blow  hofjazz  at  the  Aarti, 
O'Connor  on  bass.  Not  pictured:  Bobby  Cleo. 


Moses  Dixon  on  vibes,  B.J.  on  piano,  John  Moseley  on  trumpet,  Doug 


very  tolerant  and  open  to  new 
concepts." 

Dixon  says  that  a  lot  of  very  good 
musicians  come  here  to  get  away 
from  the  rat  race  and  "that's  why  1 
want  to  get  something  started  in  the 
Tenderloin.  This  is  a  really  good 
place,  a  lot  of  people  are  struggling, 
trying  to  make  it." 

In  the  60s  he  had  a  small  jazz  club 
and  coffee  house  in  St.  Louis.  He 
lived  in  the  back,  making  money 
driving  a  cab  and  then  paying  the 
performers  out  of  his  pocket.  Now 
Dixon's  MUNI  wage  pays  the  group 
of  Tenderloin  musicians  that  he  has 
organized.  He  is  hoping  that  they 
will  continue  to  jam  every  first  Satur- 
day of  the  month  at  the  Aarti,  as  they 
have  done  four  or  five  times. 

Loosely  organized  as  a  monthly 
birthday  party  for  Aarti  residents, 
the  sessions  have  expanded  to 
include  the  public  for  a  modest  fee  at 
the  door.  Besides  Moses  Dixon  on 
the  vibraphone  and  Bobby  Cleo  as 
percussionist,  the  band  includes  a 
trumpet  player  from  Pittsburgh. 
John  Moseley,  tenor  and  alto  saxo- 
phonist CUfford  Wood,  and  bass 
player  Doug  O'Cormor. 

Dixon  started  in  music  with  one 
year  of  trumpet  lessons  when  he  was 
a  kid.  He  traded  the  trumpet  for  a 
sax  and  made  the  jazz  pilgrimage  to 
New  York  City  in  the  mid-60's  where 
he  met  John  Coltrane  and  Thelortius 
Monk.  But  he  found  it  hard  to  prac- 
tice because  neighbors  would  com- 
plain about  the  noise,  and  he  also 
noticed  that  most  saxophone  players 
weren't  working.  He  started  to  fool 
around  on  an  old  guiteu-  somebody 
had  left  in  his  car  trunk  and  picked  it 
up  quite  well. 

His  musical  pilgrimage  wasn't 
over,  however,  because  his  true  love 
was  and  is  the  vibraphone.  When  he 
opened  his  club  in  St.  Louis  he 
bought  a  set  for  a  piano  player  he 
had  hired  since  he  had  no  piano. 
When  the  player  quit,  the  vibes  sat 
for  six  years.  In  1976  Dixon  started  to 
experiment  with  them  himself  and 
his  love  was  consumated.  The  set 
that  dominates  his  room  at  the  Aarti 
is  the  same  one  he  bought  for  the 
pi£mo  player  in  St.  Louis. 

"The  vibes  are  unique,"  he  says 
enthusiasliccdly .  ' ' People  can  see 
what  you're  doing  when  you  play  — 
it's  a  physical  thing  as  well  as 


menteil.  The  sound  is  almost  oriental, 
almost  hypnotic.  With  the  vibes, 
people  get  more  enthused  by  the 
sound  than  by  technique." 

It  is  both  sound  and  the  technique 
that  keep  jazz  alive.  "Jazz  renews 
itself,"  says  Dixon.  "It's  an  ongoing 
thing.  New  musicians  are  putting 
new  life  into  jazz." 

The  music  played  at  the  Saturday 
gigs  at  the  Aarti  represents  a  spec- 
trum. Dixon  feels  that  you  have  to 
play  first  what  people  know,  "to 
bring  it  to  the  people. ' '  They  play  the 
standards  like  "I  Remember  April" 
and  "Bye  Bye  Blackbird,  "  plus  the 
blues. 

"Everybody  can  relate  to  the 
blues,"  he  says.  "Then  you  ease  into 
the  more  advanced  thing." 

In  his  own  music  Dixon  is  working 
to  incorporate  avant  garde  jazz  into 
what  is  new.  He  got  into  avant  g£irde 
jazz  in  St.  Louis,  and  played  with  the 
musicians  who  went  on  to  become 
the  World  Saxaphone  Quartet. 

Dixon  feels  that  the  main  thrust  of 
jazz  is  still  the  bebop  of  the  60s, 
rooted  in  what  Charlie  Parker  was 
doing  in  the  40's.  "The  "Bird'  was 
the  basics,"  he  smiles.  "Everything 
else  is  a  takeoff  on  what  he  did  — he 


is  still  the  greatest  of  the  great." 

He  points  to  other  greats  as  Bud 
Powell,  John  Coltrane,  and  Thel- 
onius  Monk.  And  he  says  that  Miles 
Davis  is  the  most  important  musician 
in  the  last  40  years,  and  stil! 
developing. 

Also  developing  is  a  jazz  scene  in 
the  Tenderloin.  What  is  also  ap- 
parent is  the  enormous  potential  for 
high  quality  music  to  come  from  the 
strong  collaboration  between  veteran 
musicians  like  Dixon  and  Cleo  and 
younger  gifted  local  players  is  an 
exciting  beginning,  and  with  time 
and  commitment  could  mean  the 
establishment  of  a  major  music  base 
in  the  Tenderloin. 

The  Blackhawk  may  be  a  pp-'-ing 
lot.  but  sound  is  still  here.  A 
Saturday  night  at  the  Aarti  might  be 
a  sneak  preview  of  the  shadowplay  of 
divine  perfection. 

As  a  footnote,  there  is  more  jazz 
on  the  periphery  of  the  Tenderloin 
for  those  who  either  want  to  play  or 
listen.  Every  Friday  there  is  a  jam 
session  at  International  Center  at  50 
Oak,  from  5-9  p.m. 


Poetry  at  the  Cadillac 

Romancing  the  'Loin 


by  Bea  Ma  Valentino 

Out  there  on  the  tawdry  Tender- 
loin sidewalks  it  might  have  seemed 
like  Halloween  but  inside  the  com- 
forting climes  of  the  Cadillac  Hotel's 
Reality  Arts  Workshop ,  February 
14th  was  all  heart.  This  year's  Valen- 
tine's Day  outpouring  of  local  poeti- 
cal pyrotechniques  was  kicked  off  by 
Burghardt  DuBois  Jr.  's  paeon  to 
purple  passion  circa  1950— "some  of 
you  weren't  even  alive  yet"  — and  a 
rocking  version  of  her  skittish  blues 
"Long  Gone,  "  with  Burkie  tickling 
the  ivories. 

An  eclectic  pride  of  romantics  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  podium,  some  with 
tales  of  Love's  dulcet  agony,  others 
complaining  of  its  crushing  cupidity, 
still  others  waxing  sweet  nostalgia. 
A  chic-ly  tee-shirted  Anna  Krivonic 
of  the  Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop 
read  Valentines  to  the  Disinherited 
of  Market  Street;  Art  Maher.  the 
Cadillac  Players  superstar,  rapped 


out  the  rhapsody  of  Waikiki's  most 
urgent  virgin,  and  Harry  "Winnie" 
Winthrop  of  "TaleSpinners'  soft- 
shoed  through  a  redhot  "Lovin" 
Sam." 

Garcia  Lorca,  e.e.  cummings,  and 
Lewis  Carroll  (at  least  his  "Jabber- 
wock")  participated  by  proxy;  in  the 
flesh  were  Q.R.  Hand  (in  a  creme 
white  linen  suit)  and  John  Ross,  two 
Mission  Street  poets  on  loan  to  lilt 
their  sacharin  gargle  around  the 
Tenderloin.  As  affecting  were  Sam 
Richardson,  reciting  a  sonnet  to  his 
daughter  Sarah  written  on  the  flip 
side  of  his  General  Assistance  pa- 
pers, and  the  late  Carol  Ann  Phillips' 
"You  Have  Given  Me  The  Rain" 
read  by  Ezekial  Ward  who  did  a 
masterful  job  as  M.C.  Bouquets  too 
must  be  tossed  to  Reality  Arts' 
Christina  Augello,  decked  out  for  the 
eve  like  a  vermillion  Valentine,  who 
intiated  these  now  apparently  annual 
outbursts  of  sweet  and  sour  ro- 
mance. 
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TenderMn  Writers  \ 


UNTITLED 


The  Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop  meets 
every  Wednesday  at  7  p.m.  at  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth.  It  is  free  and  open  to 
anyone. 


t  am  proud  to  be  an  American 
I  am  happy  to  be  free 
But  I  wish  I  was  a  Mttte  dog 
And  Reagan  was  a  tree 

Anon. 

AT  THE  EDGE  OF  A  FREEWAY 


Lights  from  cars  which  might  have  come  from  anywhere  on  earth 
Send  their  beams  against  the  shadows  on  my  walls  at  night 
I  am  poised  on  a  cliff  over  a  river  of  traffic 

Southbound  vehicles  cannot  reach  me  with  their  red  brake  lights 
The  northbound  stream  is  curious  &  prying 
Fingers  of  light  waver  &  point 
Draw  strange  pictures 
Dance  on  the  ceiling. 


Where  are  you  all  going?  I  ask  the  drivers 

They  do  not  answer. 

Their  cursory  examination  is  finished 

They  did  not  realize  my  presence,  lying  there 

Staring  open  eyed  at  their  messages. 

They  seem  friendly  enough. 

What  wonderful  conversations  we  might  have 

If  there  was  only  time. 

Ruth  Donahue 


LURID  DANCE  OF  A  SYSTEM 

The  dancer  waltzes  upon  the  greystone  of  life 
And  the  soldier  comes  lunging  in  a  tired  timed  beat 
To  smash  her  skull  into  a  gully  below 
Leaving  her 

Exhausted  from  a  fierce  battle. 

Still  why  do  we  not  despair? 
Why  must  ruined  ruins 
Bind  all  of  us  intoa  creed 
Of  fascism,  famine  and  war? 

Hunger  is  deep  and  the  anguish  is  left 

Suffering  from  the  killing's  feast 

Picture  the  bloody  knives  lying  beside  their  souls! 

And  the  dancer  bandages  her  pulled  ligaments 
With  one  simple  plie  and  bow. 

Please  throw  her  a  rose. 

f\^ich8lle  Mau 


HOUNDS  ON  THE  HIGHWAY 

one  way  in  and  one  way  out 

they  scream 

but  no  one  dies 

anymore  than  flys 

who  eat  better  than  humans 

in  Ethiopia 

in  all  directions 

sharks  bite 

the  fibs  of  despair 

and  some  sop  up  gravy 

rather  than  eat  from 

the  cans  of  Armageddon 

apocalypses 

diplomatic  jaundice 

in  passageways  of  the  heart 

never  plead  true 


LONELY  COFFEE  DRINKER 


Christ,  give  Allah's  hungry  millions 
a  daydream  about  communists 
that  will  not  break  them 


Joel  Thomas 


I  hunger  for  romance, 
But  there's  no  one  there. 
I  wish  I  could  sing  to  the  world, 
But  I  can't  take  the  pressure. 
I  have  a  lot  of  dreams. 
But  reality  is  around  me  everywhere. 
I  loused  up  my  life. 
Please  pass  tfie  sugar  please, 
I  feel  very  at  east. 

And  then  the  wai  tress  gave  me  a  free  piece  of  chocolate  cake, 
So  sooner  or  later  I  should  get  a  date. 

Michael  Bartolomel 


INVECTIVE 

Political  explosion. 
Attack  on  imperial  terror. 
For  protracted  war  of  erosion. 
Be  a  standard  bearer! 
The  bourgeoisie's  expulsion. 
Lock,  stock,  and  barrel, 
Is  the  prime  compulsion 

Hydrogen  bombs  and  plutonium. 
Low  pay  for  labor  so  strenuous. 
Shall  spark  off  pandemonium. 
The  situation  is  tenuous. 
Fight  them  with  tenacity, 
Till  their  endurance  softens. 
Let's  use  our  full  capacity, 
To  lay  them  in  their  coffins. 

Dismantleand  obliterate. 

This  state  by  which  we're  shackled. 

Which  we  must  hale  wrth  bitter  hale. 

Until  its  seized  and  tackled. 

The  lower  strata's  raving. 

At  ruling  class  bravado. 

Is  rife  with  red  flag  waving. 

And  machine  gun  fire  s  stacalto. 

This  Satanic  rule  of  capital. 
Where  profit  is  the  point. 
By  God  I  say  we  SCRAP  it  all 
We  must  tear  it  joint  from  joint! 
It's  totally  inoperative. 
That's  why  this  invective, 
We  need  a  cooperative. 
Anarchist  world  collective. 

Geoffrey  Houston 


"SCOTT" 


He  has  many  memories  like  his  friends.  His  are  full  of  pain  and  grief,  not  joy  like  theirs. 

He  remembers  being  only  five  years  old  when  they  told  him  his  mother  died. 

He  remembers  his  father  being  drunk  a  lot  and  beating  his  sister  and  brothers. 

He  remembers  the  changes;  new  home,  new  mother,  new  school  and  new  people. 

He  remembers  screaming  as  he  seen  his  stepmother  die. 

He  remembers  drinking  a  lot.  He  remembers  going  to  jail. 

He  remembers  being  cold  and  hungry.  He  remembers  being  alone. 

By  the  age  ot  17,  he  was  on  his  own.  He  spent  his  days  working  in  a  print 
shop.  His  nights  on  a  bar  stool.  He  sleeps  in  a  little  room  at  a  boarding  house. 
It  isn't  too  far  from  the  bar.  He  lost  his  friends.  His  family  didn't  know  how 
to  help  him.  He's  too  far  gone,  they  said. 
At  the  age  of  21 .  he  changed  his  life. 
Everyone  knew  why. 
He  had  so  much  going  for  him. 

Sandra  Jean  Splcer 


HOWEVER 

The  wind 

Blows  over  the  grass. 
Grass  leans  aside 
If,  only  we  could  be 
so. 

Mark  Lovrin 


CANNIBALISM  OR  INNER  EMIGRATION 


YESTERDAY,  ONCE  MORE— 

June— 1986 

First,  came  the  demonstrations  at  the  plaza,  plenty  of  noise 
and  milling  about  of  people  chanting,  "We  are  one,  we  are  free. 
No  tattoos  on  us  you'll  see!"  We  were  demonstrating  against 
the  implementation  of  the  new  International  Identification 
System  (I.N.I.D.). 

There  were  no  arrests  then,  but  a  few  days  later  the  round- 
ups started.  I  remember  wondering  how  they  knew  I 'd  been 
involved,  when  they  came  to  get  me  with  a  banging  on  the  door, 
at  three  in  the  morning.  It  was  all  somewhat  familiar,  like 
yesterday,  once  more.  — 

An  international  I.D.,  our  president  had  really  been  pushing 
for  it,  and  now  it  had  come  of  age.  He's  always  been  so 
sweet  and  cajolting,  he  even  has  that  new  Russian  Premier, 
Sukov.  eating  out  of  his  hand.  The  way  they  carry  on  in 
front  of  the  cameras,  you'd  think  they  were  the  best  of 
friends.  Old  Plasti-mans  got  Sukov  busy  tattooing  farmers 
In  the  Ukraine,  and  they  don't  fool  around  over  there. 
You  comply,  or  you  die!  Over  here  we're  a  little  better 
off,  living  in  the  worlds  only  truly  free  police  state. 

Somehow  when  you're  behind  bars,  the  best  of  causs,  the 
Tightest  of  reasons,  will  find  themselves  sorely  tested, 
for  I  find  myself  wondering  over  and  over  again,  "Are  you 
sure  you're  right?  Are  you  really  sure?"  — 

I  hear  the  cell  door  open  and  my  number  is  called  out. 
"Numbers!"  I  mumble,  then  chuckle  to  myself,  "My  number 
has  come  up!"  No  names,  names  aren't  important  these  days, 
efficiency,  that's  the  word  of  importance  now.  I  find  my- 
self being  herded,  along  with  a  few  other  prisoners,  into 
a  room.  Armed  guards  line  the  perimeter  of  the  walls.  I 
can  feel  the  adrenalin  begin  to  flow,  my  heartbeat  quickens. 
I  fear  we  shall  all  be  dead  presently.  As  I  hear  the  bolts 
in  the  automatic  weapons  being  pulled  back,  my  mind  flashes 
to  memories  of  days  long  past,  to  Germany,  to  Poland!  — 

And  what  of  this!  Just  what  is  all  this! 

This  is  yesterday,  once  more,  for  I've  just  been  informed; 

They  don't  fool  around  over  here,  either!  — 

Warren  D.  Eastman 


CHAIR 

The  porch  chair  is  there 
Rocking  chair  cannot  have  me 
I've  much  to  do. 

Verna  L.  Sonneman 


COME  BACK  HOME 

Come  back  home,  little  girl 
Before  your  eyelids  turn  to  lead. 
Before  your  hair  turns  to  straw 
And  you're  living  but  you're  dead 

Come  back  home,  little  girl 
Before  it's  too  late 
Before  you're  down  on  the  world 
And  you've  become  second-rate. 

You've  gone  to  find  your  friends 
But  your  friends  aren't  the  same 
They've  been  high  so  often 
Their  minds  have  burned  away— 

They  scuffle  for  food  stamps 
A  doctor  on  a  rash 
Sit  through  endless  evenings 
Fumbling  for  their  stash 

There's  your  girlfriend  now 
Sitting  in  the  street 
She's  been  stoned  for  hours 
Not  knowing  how  to  speak. 

She's  evidently  gazing 
At  nothing  human's  can  see 
Her  bram  no  longer  functions 
Her  body's  obsolete 

She's  a  speed  freak 

J. A. 8. 


a  poet  suffers  for  the  Earth 
Moon  people 
animals  the  Sun 
seas  and  deserts 

particularly  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
when  he's  alone  with  his  organ  and  a  clock 
and  every  second  is  so  painful 
even  thoughts  about  acquaintances 
increase  the  suffering 

when  he  goes  to  the  restroom  and  then  flushes  the  water 

he's  doing  it  against  the  whole  world 

with  a  grimace  on  his  face 

a  poet  suffers  when  he  looks  out  of  the  window 

he  suffers  when  he  sees  the  shelves  with  books 

streetcars  trees  lanterns  on  the  streets 

suffer  suffer  suffer 

he  suffers  on  monday 

on  tuesday  suffering  escalates 

into  dying 

on  Wednesday  in  agony  with  the  scraps  of  thoughts 

he  wonders  about  a  diet  of  those 

who  can  charm  out  in  the  most  intimate  spheres 

of  touches  and  kisses  a  hug  of  love 

a  diet  of  those  who  within  the  infinite  compromise 

can  bewitch  a  psychosis  of  fear 

and  cannibals  who  devour  with  full  consciousness 

another  man  of  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century 

skinning  the  humanity 

throwing  flesh  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 

condensing  blood  for  sphinxes 

cannibalism  ot  the  creation  of  cosmos 

of  your  own  presumptions  and  omnipotence 

according  to  the  shape  and  beauty 

of  the  non-existant  regulations 

that  rule  those  eaten  alive 

on  thursday  and  f  riday  a  poet  is  dead 

resurrection  comes  on  Saturday 

then  he  lies  in  his  bed  and  smokes  cigarettes 

stares  at  the  ceiling  and  keeps  quiet 

like  a  smoke  from  his  cigarette 

he  experiences  a  come-back  to  his  self 

those  two  days  of  the  inner  emigration 

a  poet  loves  more  than  himself 

more  than  his  mother 

father 

fame  and  money 
Adam  Lizakowski 
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Bay  Area  Central  America  Week 


A  coalition  of  local  peace,  church 
and  CeAtral  American  support 
groups  will  commemmorate  the  5th 
anniversary  of  the  assassination  of 
Salvadoran  Archbishop  Oscar  Rom- 
ero and  focus  attention  on  the  plight 
of  Salvadoran  refugees  with  a  week  a 
long  series  of  event  culminating  in  a 
rally  at  the  Federal  Building  and  an 
inter-faith  service  for  the  slain  Arch- 
bishop on  Sunday  March  24. 

Bay  Area  Central  America  Week 
will  also  include  a  vigil  outside  the 
Guatemalan  Embassy,  a  Salvadoran 
music  festival  and  a  caminata  or  walk 
of  Central  American  refugees  from 
Sacramento  to  the  city  to  protest  US 
policy  in  the  region  and  towards 
refugees  who  have  fled  to  this 
country. 

To  provide  some  background  in- 
formation on  the  situation  in  El 
Salvador  and  the  US  government's 
policies  there,  we  are  printing  below 
an  article  submitted  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  Solidarity  with  the  People 
of  El  Salvador  (CISPES). 

In  El  Salvador,  over  50,000  people 
have  been  killed  by  the  government 
in  the  past  five  years.  The  Reagan 
administration  is  now  spending  more 
than  $1  million  a  day  to  wage  war 
against  the  Salvadoran  people. 

The  cornerstone  of  this  war  is  a 
campaign  of  aerial  bombardment 
that  has  taken  the  lives  of  more  than 
2,000  civilians  since  January  1984. 
Over  3,000  tons  of  bombs  have  been 
dropped— including  anti-personnel 
bombs,  500-pound  bombs,  napalm, 
and  white  phosphorous  — in  the  lar- 
gest bombing  campaign  ever  in  the 
western  hemisphere. 

The  "crime"  for  which  the  Salva- 
doran people  su^er  this  violence  is 
their  aspiration  for  a  better  future  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  El 
Salvador's  government,  with  U.S. 
assistance,  is  waging  war  on  behalf 
of  one  of  the  western  hemisphere's 
most  distorted  social  systems. 

Less  than  two  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation owns  most  of  the  land  and 
controls  the  industry.  Salvadorans 
have  the  lowest  caloric  intake  in  the 
hemisphere.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
children  are  malnourished;  60  per- 
cent of  the  population  is  illiterate;  80 
percent  don't  have  access  to  potable 
water,  adequate  sanitation,  or  elec- 
tricity. 

The  election  of  Jose  Napolean 
Duarte  to  the  presidency  in  May 
1984  has  not  improved  the  situation. 
The  death  squads  remain  intact  and 
have  recently  increased  their  activity 
significantly,  while  Duarte  has  been 
unable  to  convict  even  one  officer  of 
human  rights  violations.  Duarte's 
major  "accomplishment"  has  been 
the  tripling  of  military  aid;  since  his 
election.  $178.7  million  has  flowed  to 
El  Salvador. 

But  there  is  a  new  El  Salvador 
being  created  right  now  in  the  Zones 
of  Popular  Control  — the  one-third  of 
El  Salvador  that  has  been  freed  of 
government  control.  People  there 
are  building  schools  and  clinics,  tuid, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
participating  in  political  decision- 
making. The  people  in  the  Zones  tire 
noncombatants.  The  threat  they  pose 
to  the  Salvadoran  government  is  not 
military,  it  is  political.  But  they  have 
suffered  most  from  the  US-spon- 
sored bombing  campaign. 

For  five  years  the  US  government 
has  steadily  funded  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Salvadoran  people,  in  a 
war  which  increasingly  relies  on 
carpet  bombing,  incendiary  wea- 
pons, and  other  tactics  developed  in 


ravaged  Vietnam.  Not  only  US  wea- 
pons but  US  personnel  are  increas- 
ingly involved  in  this  war  which 
Americans  have  never  approved. 

In  1984,  there  was  no  month  in 
which  Central  America  was  free  of 
thousands  of  US  troops  taking  part  in 
military  maneuvers.  What  is  more, 
the  "55  advisor  limit"  in  El  Salvador 
does  not  preclude  movements  of  US 
troops  in  the  country  as  long  as  their 
tours  do  not  exceed  two  weeks. 

So  far,  public  opinion  has  worked 
to  help  prevent  an  invasion  of  El 
Salvador.  But,  faced  with  an  arro- 
gant administration,  we  can  only  put 
an  end  to  the  killing  done  with  our 
tax  dollars  and  in  our  name  by  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  action.  To  honor 
the  50,000  dead  in  El  Salvador,  and 
to  prevent  the  deaths  of  their 
children,  relatives,  and  friends,  the 
Committee  In  Solidarity  with  the 
People  of  El  Salvador  (CISPES) 
invites  you  to  become  one  of  the 
50,000  for  Peace  in  Central  America. 

To  find  out  what  you  can  do  to 
promote  peace  in  Central  America, 
or  to  get  more  information  on  Central 
America  Week  activities,  call  CIS- 
PES at  861-0425  or  Catholic  Social 
Services  at  864-7400. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  WEEK 
ACTIVITIES 

Friday,  March  22 

Vigil  Protesting  Disappearance  in 
Guatemala.  Outside  Guatemalan  Em- 
bassy. 870  Market  Street  from  11:30  to 
1:30.  Sponsored  by  the  Guatemalan 
News  and  Information  Bureau. 

Saturday,  March  23 

Festival  de  Canto  de  El  Salvador.  At 

Mission  High  School,  Dolores  St.  at 
18th,  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $7  in  advance 
at  Bass  outlets,  Modern  Times  Books, 
La  Pena.  $9  day  of  the  show.  With 
Grupo  Sukay.  Grupo  19  de  Julio, 
Sangre  Machehual,  members  of  Grupo 
Raiz  and  Los  Peludos  and  more. 


Art  at  the  Cadillac 


by  April  Saturday 

The  late  and  much-missed  S.F.  art- 
critic  Thomas  Albright  once  wrote  a 
discussion   of   the    ■'textures"  of 


various  neighborhoods  in  the  city. 
He  characterized  the  Tenderloin  as  a 
"real  and  vital"  place,  suggesting 
its  positive  potential  as  a  resource  for 
artists,  contrasting  it  with  the 
artificial  worlds  of  Union  Street  and 
other  boutique  strips  and  tourist 
zones.  Last  month's  week-long 
group  show  at  Reality  Art  Workshop 
demonstrated  indeed  that  there  are 
artists  here  who  respond  with  deep 
affirmation  and  exuberance  to  the 
vitality  and  the  diverse  "textures"  of 
life  in  the  Tenderloin. 


The  show  comprised  about  forty 
works  in  a  wide  variety  of  media  and 
styles  by  John  Bryant.  Sonia 
Holman,  Mikio  Kondo,  Craig  Lasha, 
Nelson  Morales.  Anthony  Smith, 
Allan  Sperl,  and  Robert  Volbrecht. 


A  large  and  appreciative  audience 
gave  consistently  enthusiastic  res- 
ponses to  the  professional  quality  of 
both  the  artwork  emd  its  presentation 
in  the  large,  recently  remodelled 
space  at  366  Eddy  St.  Approximately 
one  hundred  people  attended  a  high- 
spirited  afternoon  reception,  to  meet 
the  artists  and  celebrate  this,  the 
first  in  a  plamied  series  of  regular  (at 
least  quarterly)  art  shows.  Com- 
mendations and  thanks  to  the 
Cadillac  Hotel  and  the  artists  for 
their  cooperative  effort  in  bringing  to 
light  yet  another  too- little-known  as- 
pect of  Tenderloin  reality. 


Sunday,  f^^larch  24 

Rally  for  Peace  and  Non-intervention 
in  Central  America  At  the  Federal 
Building,  San  Francisco,  450  Golden 
Gate.  1:00  p.m.  Procession  from  rally 
to  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  for  Inter-faith 
Service  commemorating  the  assas- 
sination of  El  Salvador's  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero  in  March  of  1980  at 
2:30. 


THI-  AFFORDABLR  MAIL  SERVICt  ...  AND  DliPI^NDABLE! 


SECURE 
ULTRA  CONFIDENTIAL 

Check  your  mail 

free  by  phone! 
885-9555 


Mailboxes  for  Rent 
1st  month  FREE 


Continental  Mail  Co. 
537  Jones  St.  (at  Geary) 
S.F.,CA.,  94102 


h  IS  ouf  business  to  assure  that  vour  mail  is  your  business  alone. 


Clear 
Photo 
Copies 
10  cents 


We  hold  & 
forward  mail 


Our  Classic 
Low  Rates  —  Compare! 


Bay  Area  Service 
Leader  since  1969. 


$  3.00  -  1  month 
S  8.00  -  3  months 
$15.00  -  6  months 
$26.00  -  1  year 
$37. BO  -  18  months 


Get  your  mail  early! 
3  Cash  Prizes  Weekly! 


For  full  details,  phone: 
885-9555  Upm-7pm) 
885-4123  (24  hours) 

Why  Pay  More  for  Less?  Compare! 

Gov't  Checks  cashed  for  Mail  Clients 
(by  appointment). 

Social  Security  &  SSI  clients  welcome! 

,  Special 
Start  up 
Rates 


Early  Mail  -  Open  10  ^\^\ 


Get  The 
Times  Here 

The  following  locations  have  agreed 
to  distribute  The  Tenderloin  Tiroes 
monthly  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
The  Times  appreciates  their  assis- 
tance. 

Postal  Instant  Press,  25  Taylor  (at 
Ck)lden  Gate) 

Daldas  Groceiy,  199  Eddy  (and 
Taylor) 

Glide  Church.  330  Ellis  (and  Taylor) 

North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition, 

295  Eddy  (at  Jones) 

G  &  H  Liquors.  201  Jones  (and  Turk) 

David's  Market.  402  Ellis  (and 
Jones) 

The  Perfect  Hamburger,  601  Geaxy 
(and  Jones) 

Empire  Liquors,  399  Eddy  (and 
Leavenworth) 

Alexander  Hamilton  Pharmacy,  596 
O'Farrell  (and  Leavenworth) 

YMCA.  220  (jolden  Gate  (at  Leaven- 
worth) 

Central  Towers  Market,  352  Turk  (at 
Leavenworth) 

Cadillac  Market.  499  Eddy  (at  Hyde) 

Big  Horn  Bar  B  Que,  808  Geary  (at 
Hyde) 

J  &  E  DeU,  757  Larkin  (at  O'FarreU) 

Sandwich  Plus.  912  Geary  (at  Larkin) 

Shayeb  Market.  1030  Polk  (near 
Post) 
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Avoiding  Eviction 


TENANT  LOG 


by  Randy  Shaw,  attorney 
Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic 

Tenant  Log  is  a  regular  column  on 
tenants'  rights  issues  prepared  by 
the  Tenderloin  Mousing  Clinic.  Clip 
and  save  the  columns  for  future  use. 
If  you  have  questions  about  your 
rights  as  a  tenant,  send  them  to: 
Tenant  Log,  Tenderloin  Times,  146 
Leavenworth  St.,  S.F.  94202. 


The  threat  of  eviction  is  probably 
the  greatest  fear  faced  by  Tenderloin 
tenants.  Unfortunately,  much  of  this 
fear  is  groundless,  as  tenants  are 
often  unfamiliar  with  legal  protec- 
tions against  eviction  or  believe  that 
their  landlord  is  more  powerful  than 
the  law  itself.  This  colunm  will 
attempt  to  reduce  these  unnecessary 
though  understandable  fears,  so  that 
fetu"  no  longer  impedes  tenants  from 
asserting  their  legal  rights. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  most  sure&re 
way  to  avoid  eviction  in  the  Ten- 
derloin is  to  pay  your  rent.  The 
chances  are  no  more  than  one  in  100 
that  a  San  Francisco  jury  will  vote  to 
evict  a  senior  or  other  low-income 
Tenderloin  resident  who  is  current  in 
their  rent.  While  city  law  only  per- 
mits eviction  for  certain  "just 
causes,"  nonpayment  of  rent  is  the 
overwhelming  cause  for  evictions  in 
the  Tenderloin.  The  only  other  "just 
cause"  that  arises  in  this  neighbor- 
hood is  nuisance,  and  evictions  for 
nuisance  will  only  occur  when  a 
tenant  persists  in  wrongful  conduct 
after  being  notified  by  their  landlord. 

Although  paying  rent  is  a  virtual 
guarantee  against  eviction,  many 
tenants  refuse  to  assert  legaJ  rights 
because  they  believe  they  can  be 
evicted  in  retaliation  by  their  land- 
lord. TfflS  IS  UNTRUE.  Both  state 
and  local  law  prohibit  retahatory 
evictions,  and  landlords  are  well 
aware  that  initiating  such  action  will 
quickly  place  them  on  the  receiving 
end  of  civil  and  perhaps  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. I  know  of  no  case  where  a 
tenant  current  in  her  rent  was 
successfully  evicted  in  retaliation  for 
exercising  legal  rights  (in  fact,  land- 
lords often  act  more  favorably  to- 
weu'ds  tenants  who  assert  their  rights 
for  fear  of  being  accused  of  retaUa- 
tory  action). 

A  related  and  equally  dangerous 
myth  surrounding  evictions  is  that 
poor  living  conditions  excuse  the 
obligation  to  pay  rent.  This  is  only 
half-true.  Under  state  law.  tenants 
are  entitled  to  withhold  rent  when 
faced  with  dilapidated  living  condi- 
tions. But  this  right  to  withhold  does 
not  permanently  excuse  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  rent;  at  some  point,  either 
before  or  after  trial,  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  rent  owed  must  be 
paid  to  the  landlord  in  order  for  the 
tenant  to  remain  on  the  premises. 
(This  percentage  is  usually  at  least 
half  of  the  rent  owed.) 

To  be  safe.  Tenderloin  residents 
should  not  withhold  rent  without 
seeking  prior  legal  advice.  Rent 
withholding  and  so  called  '  'rent 
strikes"  are  a  leading  cause  of 
"Tenderloin  evictions,  as  tenants  fail 
to  save  their  rent  money  and  are 
unable  to  pay  any  rent  to  the  land- 
lord at  the  time  of  trial. 

The  major  cause  of  Tenderloin 
evictions,  however,  is  a  tenant's 
inabihty  to  pay  rent.  Such  inability  is 
either  caused  by  sudden  job  loss  or 
by  the  fact  that  General  Assistance 
recipients  and  other  low-income 
residents  are  forced  to  pay  an  ab- 
surdly high  percentage  of  their 
incomes  for  rent.  Should  you  fall 


Tenant  Movement 
Faces  New  Threats 


behind  on  your  rent,  simply  remem- 
ber the  following  rules: 

1.  Tenants  on  the  premises  for  at 
least  30  days  can  only  be  evicted 
through  court  proceedings; 

2.  A  written  3-day  notice  initiates 
eviction  proceedings; 

3.  The  3-day  notice  is  followed  by 
court  papers  which  must  be  an- 
swered within  five  calendar  days; 

4.  Tenants  who  take  their  court 
papers  to  the  eviction  defense  office 
of  the  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  at 
50  Fell  Street  will  be  able  to  stay  in 
their  homes  for  at  least  six  weeks; 
tenants  who  fail  to  answer  the  papers 
could  be  moved  out  as  quickly  as  two 
weeks; 

5.  Only  the  sheriff,  and  not  the 
landlord,  has  the  right  to  physically 
evict  you  from  your  home.  Lockouts 
by  the  landlord  are  illegal. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions 
about  defending  against  evictions, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the 
Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  at  771- 
9850  or  drop  by  our  office  at  383 
Eddy  Street. 


UnibedW^y 

of  the  Bay  Area 

Men's^ 
Clothes^ 
Neededfif^ 


I  HOSPITALITY  I 
I  HOUSE  I 


Tenants  beware!  At  a  time  when 
tenants  have  won  some  sohd  victor- 
ies in  cities  and  courtrooms  across 
the  state,  landlord  groups  are  moun- 
ting a  two-pronged  assault  to  try  to 
reverse  those  gains  and  to  roll  back  ' 
key  tenants'  rights. 

The  first  and  most  inmiediate 
prong  is  led  by  Democratic  Assem- 
blyman Jim  Costa,  who  has  recently 
introduced  legislation  that  would 
effectively  ban  rent  control  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  second  and  possibly  more 
serious  prong  is  led  by  so  called 
"anti-crime"  groups  and  is  targeted 
against  the  tenants*  greatest  state- 
wide benefactor.  Chief  Justice  Rose 
Bird. 

Assemblyman  Costa's  bill  was 
defeated  last  session  as  a  result  of 
strong  tenant  opposition,  particular- 
ly among  such  San  Francisco  groups 
as  the  San  Frtmcisco  Housing  and 
Tenant's  Council  and  the  Old  St. 
Mary's  Housing  Committee.  State- 
wide landlord  groups,  however,  have 
virtually  unlimited  funds,  and  the 
reintro  duct  ion  of  Costa's  bill  demon- 
strates their  strong  commitment  to 
destroying  rent  control  at  the  state 
level. 

Costa's  new  legislation,  AB  483. 
would  prevent  cities  from  imposing 
rent  control  on  vacant  units.  Berke- 
ley, Santa  Monica  and  West  Holly- 
wood already  have  such  provisions, 
while  Mayor  Feinstein  has  twice 
vetoed  vacancy  control  ordinances 
passed  by  the  city's  Board  of  Super- 
visors. Costa's  bill  would  thus  cause 
rents  to  skyrocket  in  at  least  three 
California  cities  and  would  perma- 
nently prevent  San  Francisco  tenants 
from  achieving  vacancy  control. 

Costa's  legislation  would  also  eU- 
minate  any  rent  control  on  condo- 
miniums and  single-family  homes. 
Since  the  poor  condo  market  in  the 
city  has  led  many  owners  and 
developers  to  rent  their  properties, 
the  passage  of  the  Costa  bill  could 
lead  to  huge  rent  increases  for  hun- 
dreds if  not  thousands  of  San  Fran- 
cisco tenants. 

Costa's  legislation  is  supported  by 
the  usual  coalition  of  statewide  land- 
lord groups,  and  by  the  numerous 
elected  officials  in  both  political 
parties  who  lap  up  those  fat  and  juicy 
campaign  contributions  ft"om  the 
state  real  estate  industry. 

Opposition  to  the  bill  will  be  led  by 
state  and  local  tenant  groups,  labor 


unions,  and  by  such  local  elected 
officials  as  Assemblyman  Art  Agnos 
and  State  Senator  Milton  Marks. 
Persons  interested  in  fighting  the 
Costa  Bill  should  contact  the  S.F. 
Housing  and  Tenants  Council  at 
either  397-7151  or  398-0724. 

An  equally  serious  threat  to  ten- 
ants' rights  can  be  found  in  the  cam- 
paign to  unseat  three  justices  of  the 
California  Supreme  Court,  including 
Chief  Justice  Rose  Bird.  While  the 
coalition  to  unseat  Bird  is  supposedly 
based  on  the  "law  and  order"  issue, 
it  is  expected  that  the  campaign  will 
be  financed  by  landlord  and  business 
groups  upset  about  the  court's  con- 
sistent concern  for  the  rights  of  the 
poor  and  middle-class .  Governor 
Deukmejian,  for  instance,  recently 
attacked  the  court  for  barring  dis- 
crimination in  the  renting  of  apart- 
ments to  families  with  children.  This 
decision  has  been  a  boon,  however, 
for  middle  and  lower  income  families 
throughout  the  state. 

One  thing  that  differentiates  the 
current  Supreme  Court  from  pre- 
vious courts  is  its  willingness  to 
uphold  popularly  based  initiatives 
that  protect  tenants  rights.  In  1984, 
the  Court  upheld  Berkeley's  rent 
control  law  and  affirmed  a  Santa 
Monica  ordinance  regulating  the 
demolition  of  rental  housing. 

Court  opponents  know  that  the 
only  way  to  defeat  such  laws  is 
through  a  Supreme  Court  that  would 
serve  their  interests;  this  would  be 
easily  accomplished  by  replacing 
Justices  Bird,  Grodin  and  Reynoso 
with  appointments  made  by  (Gover- 
nor Duke. 

Although  the  confirmation  election 
will  not  take  place  until  November 
1986,  the  campaign  against  the  court 
is  pushing  hard  in  an  effort  to 
influence  court  decisions  during  the 
next  two  years.  San  Francisco  ten- 
ants should  not  delay  in  publicly 
attesting  to  their  support  for  the 
threatened  justices. 

Remember:  all  the  gains  tenants 
have  made  in  the  past,  and  will  make 
in  the  future,  can  be  readily  de- 
stroyed by  a  court  specifically  ap- 
pointed to  serve  landlord  interests. 

Governor  Deukmejian's  sole  ap- 
pointment to  the  court ,  Justice 
Lucas,  has  issued  dissenting  opi- 
nions that  rent  control  violates 
anti-trust  laws.  If  the  governor  and 
other  anti-Bird  forces  have  their 
way,  Lucas's  dissenting  opinion  will 
be  rewritten  as  a  majority  opinion  in 
1987. 


LAFA  YETTE  COFFEE  SHOP 


250  Hyde  Street  San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Telephone:  (4 1 5)  44  M884 
Hours:    7:00  a.m.  lo  9:30  p.m.    except  Thursday 
Jack  Chow,  Owner/Cook  since  1973 

DAILY  DINNER  SPECIAL 


DINNER 

$370 
$5  95 
$3  80 

$3  55 
S3  80 
$3  40 
$3  80 
$3.55 
$3  35 
$3  55 
$3  35 


ALA  CARTE 

CROSS  RIB   S3  05 

PRIME  RIB   $5.25 

CHICKEN  FRIED  STEAK 

(Breaded  Top  Round  Steak)  $3.25 

HAM  STEAK  WITH  FRUIT   $2.90 

VEAL  CUTLETS    ,,,$3.25 

SAUSAGE  WITH  FRUIT   $2-75 

PORK  CHOPS   $3.25 

WESTERN  OMELETTE  $2.90 

LIVER  &  ONIONS   $2.70 

GROUND  ROUND  STEAK  $2.90 

ROAST  CHICKEN   $2.70 


Dinner  includes  soup,  salad,  bread,  tea  and  dessert. 

WE  SERVE  GOOD  BREAKFAST,  LUNCH.  AND  DINNER 
AND  ATA  GOOD  PRICE  TOO! 


MON 

TUE 

WED 

THU 
FRI 

SAT 
SUN 


DINNER 

$3  30 
$3  70 
$3  75 
$3  55 
$3  55 
$3  75 
$3  55 
$3,70 
$3  70 
$3  55 
$3  55 
$3  55 
$5  95 
$3  55 
$5  95 
$3  75 


TODAY'S  DINNER  SPECIAL 

ALA  CARTE 

TURKEY  ALA  KING  $2.65 

POT  ROAST   $3  05 

ROAST  LOIN  OF  PORK   $3  10 

BEEF  STEW   $2  90 

TURKEY   $2  90 

SHORT  RIBS   $3  10 

STUFF  BELL  PEPPER   $2  90 

CORNED  BEEF  $3  05 

CORNED  BEEF  $3  05 

BAKE  HAM   $2  90 

COD  FISH   $2  90 

TURKEY   $2  90 

PRIME  RIB   $5  25 

TENDERLOIN  TIPS   $2  90 

PRIME  RIB   $5  25 

BAR  B  Q  PORK   $3  10 

WINE  or  BEER  $1-10 
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by  Arthur  B.  Kalson 
Cafe  Elan 

366  Golden  Gate  at  Larkin 
Mon.-Fri.  7:30am-5pm 
Breakfast  7:30-10:45am 


In  and  around  the  Civic  Center 
there  are  many  restaurants  that  cater 
to  people  who  work  in  the  area.  Some 
of  these  places  are  ridiculously  over- 
priced, as  well  as  inconsiderate  of 
the  needs  of  their  clientele. 

Since  working  people  usually  only 
get  an  hour  for  lunch,  they  want  to 
eat  at  restaurants  where  the  food  is 
decent  and  affordable,  and  the 
service  is  efficient.  Even  more  im- 
portant, they  need  to  feel  like 
civilized  human  beings  dining  out, 
instead  of  harried  wage  slaves. 

After  a  typically  rushed  mediocre 
lunchtime  experience,  a  worker  will 
return  to  the  workplace  cross  and 
dissatisfied,  ready  to  take  out  his/ 
her  frustrations  on  pubUc  and  co- 
workers alike. 

The  Cafe  Elan  is  a  rare  find,  a 
restaurant  that  meets  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  humanizing  lunch  hour. 
The  food  is  tasty  and  attractive,  the 
prices  are  reasonable,  and  a  workin' 
stiff  can  arrive  there  at  12:08  and  be 


comfortably  ready  to  return  to  the 
job  by  12:52. 

The  cafeteria  line  is  staffed  by 
friendly  helpful  people,  who  cheer- 
fully bring  any  special  order  to  your 
table.  The  room  is  light,  airy,  and, 
best  of  all,  clean. 

Although  the  Elan  offers  the  usual 
assortment  of  deli  sandwiches 
($1.50-$2.50).  I've  been  trying  their 
Chinese  food.  Some  modestly  priced 
Chinese  restaurants  serve  greasy, 
gooey  lunches,  with  disgraceful  veg- 
etables. At  the  Elan,  the  food  is 
always  fresh-tasting,  and  the  veg- 
gies are  expertly  cooked,  never  too 
soft  or  too  hard. 

Their  Daily  Special  ($3)  is  a  real 
bargain,  consisting  of  four  different 
items  served  with  rice  and  tea. 
Ahnond  Chicken  ($3.10)  is  a  dish 
that  is  on  almost  every  menu,  but 
really  worth  ordering  when  it's 
prepared  with  this  much  care.  The 
flavors  of  carrots,  bamboo  shoots, 
and  scallions,  mingle  perfectly  with 
the  crunchy  almonds  and  chicken. 

The  Shrimp  and  Vegetables 
($3.50),  a  fairly  expensive  entree  as 
the  Elan's  prices  go,  colorfully  com- 
bines brocc's  and  carrots  with  fat 
prawns.  The  Barbecued  Pork  Chow 
Mein  ($3.45)  is  surprisingly  light, 
not  disgustingly  slimy  the  way  it's 
prepared  at  other  places. 

Vegetarians  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  the  Vegetable  Plate  ($2.50) 
is  every  bit  as  satisfying  as  the  other 
entrees.  In  fact,  the  proper  cooking 
of  vegetables  is  what  sets  the  Elan 
apart  from  and  above  the  competi- 
tion. 

I  must  point  out  one  minor  annoy- 
ance. The  Elan  is  furnished  with  very 
light  cane-back  chairs  that  fall  over 


New  Blood  for  Hosp.  House 


OFFICE  VOLUNTEER  WANTED 

The  Heart  of  the  City  Farmers 
Market  is  seeking  an  office 
volunteer  who  would  he  an 
assistant  to  the  market  manager. 
Duties  include  typing  letters^ 
answering  phones,  fiUfigf  (ifid 
using  an  Epson  QX-IO  business 
computer  to  keep  farmer  and 
consumer  files.  This  is  an 
opportunity  for  someone  who 
wants  hands-on  experience  with 
a  computer  and  word  processor. 

Days  and  hours  are  negoti- 
able. If  interested,  please  contact 
Matundu  Makalani,  market  man- 
ager at  883-2001. 

Heart  of  the  City 
FARMERS  MARKET 


The  Tenderloin  Times  has  been 
awfu*ded  a  special  grant  by  the  San 
Francisco  Foundation  to  fund  the 
creation  of  a  special  Southeast  Asian 
section  to  be  published  in  Viet- 
namese. Laotian  and  Cambodian. 

The  Times  will  use  the  funds  to 
hire  and  train  Southeast  Asian 
reporters  and  translators  and  will 
begin  publishing  the  four-page 
Southeast  Asian  insert  this  summer. 

The  Times  will  be  seeking  fully 
bi-lingual  Vietnamese,  Laotiem  and 
Cambodian  individuals  (one  of  each 
to  be  hired)  to  work  as  reporters  and 
translators  on  a  part-time  basis. 

For  more  information,  or  to  find 
out  more  about  the  project  and  the 
job  openings,  call  Rob  Waters  at 
776-2102. 


Hospitahty  House  has  several  new 
board  members  and  a  new  Board 
president,  Father  Harry  Mack.  The 
new  board  members  are  Hiram 
Smith,  executive  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Neighborhood  Legal  As- 
sistance Foundation;  Brenda  Brown, 
chief  of  special  projects  of  the 
Private  Industry  Council;  Nell  Tan- 
ner manager  of  the  Civic  Center 
Residence;  Lee  Gotshall-Mtixon,  at- 
torney; Curtis  Wain,  an  accountant 
and  the  new  board  treasurer. 

Stepping  down  as  president  but 
remaining  as  a  board  member  is 
Gabriel  Gesmer,  who  House  director 
Barbara  Bysiek  credited  with  "really 
activating  the  board  and  setting  up  a 
board  development  committee  for 
the  first  time  ever. ' ' 


More  details  on  the 
changes  next  month. 


coimng 


every  time  I  stand  up.  Okay,  maybe 
I'm  just  a  clumsy  oaf,  but  I  have 
noticed  others  having  the  same 
problem. 

The  only  doubt  that  I  have  about 
the  Elan  is  whether  or  not  they  can 
maintain  this  high  level  of  quality. 
They've  only  been  open  for  a  few 
months,  having  recently  replaced  a 
far  greasier  Chinese  restaurant . 
Maybe  the  previous  owners  started 
out  with  the  best  of  intentions,  only 
to  slide  downhill  over  time.  Perhaps 
the  Elan  is  trying  to  do  too  much. 
They  even  ser\'e  espresso  drinks, 
and  ice  cream,  and  fancy  desserts, 
and  breakfast!  Maybe  I'll  check  back 
on  the  Cafe  Elan  in  six  months. 

In  the  meantime,  workers  of  the 
Tenderloin,  imite!  Let's  have  lunch. 


A  Co-e6  Co-op  at 
The  Heart  of  the  City 


•  private  rooms 

•  aowntown  location 

•  commuter  connections 

•  2  fine  meals  dally 

•  weekly  maid  service 

•  snack  canteen 

•  2  spacious  lounges 

rimoiilng*  non  smwdngi 

•  sun  deck  •  laundry  facilities 

•  option  to  participate 

In  management  process 

•  24-hour  desk  service 


a(!comodations  forsinglewomen 
forsingtemen 
for  parent  with  one  child 

All  for 
$336-386  per  Month 
or  $100  per  Week 
Civic  Center  Residence 

44  McAllister  St.  431-2870 


-HEART  OF  THE  CITY- 

FARMERS^ 
MARKET 


UNITED  NATIONS  PLAZA 

near  the  Civic  Center 

WED7VESDAYS,  llam-6pnt 
SU7VDAYS,  Sam- 2pm 

Food  Stamps  Accepted  For  More  Info  Call  885-2001 


HEART  OF  THE  CITY  FARMER'S  MARKET  DISCOUNT  COUPON 

This  coupon  entitles  you  to  75  CENTS  OFF  any  purchase  over  $2.00. 
Good  Wednesdays  2:00  to  4:00  p.m.  only. 

Limit:  1  per  customer.   
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Weekly  Events 
Monday 

Non-profit  Food  Store:  meets  2nd  and 
4th  Mondays  of  the  month  at  Cadillac 
Hotel,  Reality  House  West,  366  Eddy 
Street.  4:00  pm.  Everyone  welcome. 
Life  Drawing  &  Painting  Worltshop: 
Hospitality  House,  146  Leavenworth 
Street,  7-10  pm.  Free. 
Pottery  &  Sculpture  Workshop:  Hos- 
pitality House.  146  Leavenworth 
Street  7-10  pm.  Free. 

Tuesday 

Polk  Street  Town  Hall:  1  st  &  3rd  Tues- 
day of  the  month,  1751  Sacramento 
Street,  6:30-8:30  pm.  Working  on 
youth  problems  in  the  Tenderloin  and 
Polk  Gulch.  Everyone  interested  is 
welcome.  Free. 

Mantra  Meditation  Evenings:  Videos, 

natural  foods  dinner,  S.F,  Meditation 

Center.  1249  8th  Avenue,  6:30  pm.  For 

further  info,  call  564-9802.  Also  Friday 

and  Saturday.  Free. 

Seniors  Exercise  Class:  "No  Sweat," 

North  of  Market  Senior  Center.  333 

Turk  Street.  2-3  pm.  Free. 

Zoning  &  Development  Committee: 

North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition. 

295  Eddy  Street,  10:00  am.  Free. 

Wednesday 

Tenderloin  Writer's  Workshop:  Hos- 
pitality House,  146  Leavenworth  St., 
7:00  pm.  Free. 

Tenant's  Task  force:  North  of  Market 
planning  Coalition,  295  Eddy  St., 
10:00  am.  Free. 

Infant/Toddler  Lapsit:  A  story  time  for 
infants  to  age  3.  Share  nursery 
rhymes,  games,  simple  stories  and 
poetry  with  your  young  child.  Main 
Library.  Children's  Room,  7:00  pm. 
Free. 

Thursday 

Bingo:  Reality  Arts  Workshop.  366 
Eddy  Street,  2:00  pm.  Cash  prizes. 
Admission.  $2.50. 

Friday 

Tea  Dance:  wittt  live  band,  Hyatt 
Regency  Hotel.  Main  and  Market 
Streets,  5-7  pm. 

European  Dance  Music:  with  Karl 
Leberhz  and  his  band.  Rathskellar,  600 
Turk  St..  9:00  pm.  $3.00. 
Legal  counseling  for  women: 
W.O.M.A.N..  Inc.  (Women  Organized 
to  Make  Abuse  Non-Existent):  Peter 
and  Paul  Room.  133  Golden  Gate  Ave., 
10:00  am  to  3:00  pm.  Free. 

Saturday 

Silkscreening  Workshop:  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth  Street,  1-4:30 
pm.  Free. 

Monthly  Events 

NOMPC  Parks  &  Beautification  Com- 
mittee: every  2nd  Tuesday  of  the 
month,  Cadillac  Hotel  (Mezzanine). 
380  Eddy  Street,  5:30  pm.  Everyone 
welcome.  Free. 

Homeless  Caucus:  last  Wednesday  of 
the  month,  general  meeting.  366  Eddy 
Street,  1:30  pm.  Everyone  welcome. 
Tea  Dance:  last  Sunday  of  the  month, 
for  Lesbians  over  60  and  their  women 
friends,  sponsored  by  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Outreach  to  Elders.  S.F.  Home  Health 
Services.  225  30th  Street  (between 
Dolores  &  Church),  3-6  pm.  Those 
attending  are  asked  to  bring  refresh- 
ments to  share  and  donations  are  ap- 
preciated. For  further  info,  contact 
Sheryl  Goldberg  at  626-7000. 
City  Museums:  are  free  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  each  month,  De  Young. 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Legion  of  Hon- 
or. Asian  Art  Museum,  10:00  am  to 
5:00  pm. 

Special  Events 
March  6 

Reading:  by  Lyn  Hejinian  from  her 
works-  New  College  Gallery,  762 
Valencia  Street.  8:00  pm. 

March  7 

Film:  "Puttin*  On  His  Top  Hal."  early 
Astaire  film.  12:00  noon,  Lurie  Room, 
Main  Library.  Free. 

March  8 

Chinese  New  Year:  Children  ages  5 
and  up  celebrate  Chinese  New  Year  by 


seeing  a  Lion  Dance  and  hearing 
stories  and  music.  Free.  4:00  p.m., 
Children's  Room,  Main  Library. 

March  9 

Forum  on  Advocacy  for  the  Aging 

"Advocacy:  The  Call  to  Action,"  a 
symposium  on  quality  of  life  for  people 
who  are  older.  Workshops  on  Social 
Security,  health  care,  housing  legal 
services  and  transportation.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Catholic  Committee  for 
the  Aging  and  the  University  of  San 
Francisco.  Sat.,  March  9  at  McClaren 
Center,  at  USF,  9-3:30.  $4.75,  inclu- 
ding lunch. 

March  14 

Folk  Music:  Pam  &  Clem  Small 
perform  Country,  Western  and  Swing. 
7:00  p.m.,  Lurie  Room,  Main  Library. 
Free. 

Film:  "Change  Partners  and  Dance," 
Astaire  1940-68.  12:00  noon.  Lurie 
Room,  Main  Library.  Free. 

March  15 

Tenderloin  Vaudeville  Review:  to  ben- 
efit the  Tenderloin  Trading  Post,  a_ 
non-profit  food  store.  Presenting  local' 
talent,  door  prizes,  raffle  refresh- 
ments. Tickets  available  at  240  Jones 
Street.  #7,  or  call  474-3997.  Admission 
is  $2.00. 


March  16 

Lecture:  "Acupuncture  and  Stress- 
Release  Processing"  by  licensed  acu- 
puncturist Richard  Held,  who  has 
studied  Chinese  herbal  medicine  and 
Japanese  acupuncture,  and  will  ex- 
plain how  stress-release  processing 
can  eliminate  persistent  unwanted 
emotional,  mental  and  physical  condi- 
tions. Western  Addition  Library,  1550 
Scott  Street,  2:00  p.m.  Call  346-9531 
for  further  info. 

Film:  "Ragtime,"  a  fictional  portrait 
of  1906  America,  with  James  Cagney, 
Elizabeth  McGovern  and  Howard  Rol- 
lins. Captioned  for  the  hearing  im- 
paired. 10:00  a.m.,  Lurie  Room,  Main 
Library.  Free. 

March  21 

Video:  "Judaism;  The  Chosen  Peo- 
ple." 7:00  p.m.,  Lurie  Room.  Main 
Library,  Free. 

Film:  "On  The  Town,"  starring  Gene 
Kelly  and  Frank  Sinatra.  12:00  noon, 
Lurie  Room.  Main  Library.  Free. 

March  26 

Music:  Internationally  acclaimed  jazz- 
man Julius  Hemphill  will  perform  at 
New  College  Gallery.  762  Valencia 
Street,  5:00  p.m. 

March  27 

Folk  Music:  The  Motherpluckers  per- 
form Folk  and  Country.  7:00  p.m., 
Lurie  Room.  Main  Library.  Free. 
Film:  "Singin'  in  The  Rain,"  12:00 
noon.  Lurie  Room.  Main  Library.  Free. 


by  Tom  Milner 


The  Breakfast  Club 
Regency  III 

Mason  near  Geary,  781-1541 
$3  daily  until  2:00  p.m. 

"The  Breaitfast  Club"  refers  to 
five  vastly  different  high  school  kids 
who  meet  for  the  first  time  in  an  all 
day  Saturday  detention  session. 

How  different  are  they?  Self- 
proclaimed  as  the  brain  (delicately 
played  by  Anthony  Michael  Hall), 
the  athlete  (Emilio  Estevez,  son  of 
actor  Martin  Sheen),  the  basketcase 
(Ally  Sheedy),  the  princess  (Molly 
Ringwald)  and  the  criminal  (Judd 
Nelson),  Ihey  get  to  know  each  other 
and  themselves  in  new  and  startling 
ways. 

The  film  depends  on  the  actors 
and  actresses  to  carry  it,  and  they 
came  through  with  world  class  per- 
formances. 

The  movie  might  have  been  better 
as  a  stage  play.  Its  one  location  — a 
suburban  Chicago  high  school- 
keeps  your  attention  to  a  fast-paced 
and  funny  script  by  director  John 
Hughes.  The  dialogue  is  the  key  to 
the  entire  picture.  It  generally 
works. 

The  assistant  principal  assigns 
them  to  write  an  essay  on  'Who  Am 
I?"  What  they  say  to  us  throughout 
is  what  they  might  have  honestly 
written,  but  didn't  yet  know. 

We  get  some  pretty  heavy  con- 
fessional-poetic stuff  in  ail  this 
dialogue,  but  it  sure  sounded  real  to 
me. 

The  ending  doesn't  seem  justified 
—but  rather  contrived.  And  there 
are  other  quibbles:  some  intrusive 
"music  video ' '  routines  and  an 
undeveloped  sub-plot  between  the 
principal  and  the  janitor. 

Judd  Nelson  as  the  criminal  acts 
as  catalyst  throughout,  drawing  out 
each  in  turn,  until,  near  the  end, 
they  become  an  encounter  group. 
There '  s  a  lot  of  catharsis  to  go 
around. 

"The  Breakfast  Club"  is  being 
sold  by  Universal  as  "The  Little 
Chill"  and  there's  no  doubt  about 
who  the  audience  is.  But  this  isn't 
another  sex-crazed  teen  fling,  but 


rather  a  compelling,  sensitive,  en- 
grossing and  very  very  funny  film. 

The  lunch  scene,  when  we  see 
what  each  has  brought,  and  what 
then  they  do  with  it,  is  a  great  comic 
metaphor  for  their  lives. 


This  is  a  basically  very  well  played 
film  by  a  very  competent  writer/dir- 
ector  and  should  find  an  audience  all 
over  the  spectrum. 

It's  too  good  to  be  left  to  the  teen 
crowd. 

FILM  TOUTS 

March  9:  "Repo  Man"  is  fast 
developing  a  cult  following.  If  you're 
into  cults,  you  just  might  want  to  see 
this  zany  comedy.  The  York.  2789 
24th  Street.  282-0316. 

March  17:  "Greystoke:  The  Leg- 
end of  Tarzan"  is  just  what  you  think 
it  is.  You'll  love  it  or  hate  it.  Strand. 
1 127  Market .  62 1-2227 .  Bargain 
matinee:  $2  until  2  p.m. 

March  19:  "Blow  Up"  is  one  of 

Antonioni's  best.  This  British  hal- 
lucination stars  David  Hemming  as  a 
photographer  who  may  have  shot  a 
murder.  Check  out  the  nude  scene 
with  nubile  teenage  girls  in  Hem- 
ming's  studio.  The  York.  2789  24th 
Street.  282-0316. 

March  20,  21,  22:  "Independence 
Day"  is  a  1983  film  that  had  little 
play  in  theatres,  but  has  been  shown 
on  HBO  cable.  Kathleen  Quinian 
stars  as  an  aspiring  photographer 
trying  to  break  out  of  a  small  town  in 

^  New  Mexico.  It  should  play  beauti- 
^   fully  on  the  big  screen.  Great  script, 

^  fine  acting,  nicely  designed.  One  of 
the  very  best  movies  I've  ever  seen. 
Don't  miss  it.  The  York.  2789  24th 
Street.  282-0316. 

March  22.  23:  "The  Cotton  Club." 
I've  raved  about  this  one  before. 
May  be  a  while  before  you  get 
another  chance  to  see  this  Coppola 
stunner.  Strand.  1127  Market.  621- 
2227.  Bargain  matinee:  $2  until  2 
p.m. 

March  24.  25:  "Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin 
Roof"  has  a  lot  going  for  it:  based  on 
the  Tennessee  Williams  play,  with 
Paul  Newman,  Elizabeth  Taylor  and 
Burl  Ives  (as  Big  Daddy).  Southern 
Gothic  all  the  way.  This  1958  fihn 
still  works.  The  Red  Vic.  1659 
Haight.  863-3994.  First  matinee:  $2. 

March  26:  "Lolita"  is  a  charming 
sexual  satire  on  the  delights  of 
nymphets.  Screenplay  by  Nabakov 
himself,  with  the  usual  fine  direction 
of  Stanley  Kubrick.  The  film  com- 
bines farce  and  tragedy  well.  The 
York.  2789  24th  Street.  282-0316. 

March  28:  "The  African  Queen" 
^  remains  a  classic,  with  John  Huston 

directing  Bogart  and  Hepburn  on 
^  location.  One  hell  of  a  good  show, 

with  romance  and  comedy  and 
^  adventure.   This  is  a  benefit  for 

Haight  Ashbury  Community  Radio. 
^  A  worthy  film  for  a  worthy  cause. 
^  The  Red  Vic.  1659  Haight.  863-3994. 

$3.50  admission  this  showing. 

March  29:  "The  Boys  in  the 
Band"  isn't  a  musical;  it's  a  late 
1960's  look  at  closeted  gay  life.  It 
broke  some  interesting  ground  when 
first  released.  Strand.  1127  Market. 
621-2227.  Bargain  matinee:  $2  until 
2  p.m. 

April  4:  "Les  DiaboUques"  is  a 

classic  French  horror  film  from  1955 
featuring  the  murder  of  a  head- 
master by  his  wife  and  mistress.  The 
Red  Vic.  1659  Haight.  863-3994.  $3 
admission. 


CABATAN  LOOSE 

Oar  #/  The  Cititi  Mm  BtMiiful  Ami 
Colo>  TV.  AM.  PM  &*4>«    Do»<<lo>-n  C^ic  C*n>.i  Loco'lw 
Th*  tM  Advil   IV  M«n<i  ki  Coic 


■Ot  HAVES 


Sell  hancM  *4I0» 
(41})  r7(-l)IO 


rooms  available  at  the 

AARTI  COOPERATIVE 
HOTEL 
391  Leavenworth 

•  a  40  room  recently  renovated  residential 
hotel 

•  three  community  rooms  with  kitchens 

•  award-vy/ihning  roof  g^irden 

•  working  towards  Co-op  self  management 

•  each  resident  expected  to  put  five  hours  per 
week  into  Co-op  work 

•  $  169  per  month  rent. 

For  more  information,  call  776-2151  or 
928-9699 
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'Message  of  Misery' 

Reagan  Budget  Blasted  in  SF 
Congressional  Hearings 


by  Alison  Shepard 

Blasting  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posed budget  as  a  "message  of 
misery,"  representatives  of  farmers, 
veterans,  senior  citizens,  federal 
workers  and  students  flocked  to  San 
Francisco's  Federal  building  on  Feb- 
ruary 1 4  for  the  House  Budget 
Committee  Hearing  on  Reagan 's 
1986  budget. 

These  representatives  of  groups 
that  will  be  hardest  hit  by  the  budget 
cuts,  questioned  the  drastic  $38 
billion  reduction  in  domestic  spend- 
ing while  the  military  budget  Is 
increased  by  $31.9  billion— a  13  per- 
cent jump. 

Although  none  of  the  speakers 
questioned  the  need  to  cut  federal 
spending  as  a  mean  to  tackel  the 
massive  federal  deficit,  most  speak- 
ers challenged  the  priorities  of  the 
cuts.  As  one  representative  of  Cali- 
fornia local  governments  said,  "We 
believe  that  the  pain  must  be  shared 
equally." 

The  House  Budget  Committee,  in- 
cluding three  Bay  Area  Democrats- 
Barbara  Boxer,  San  Francisco/Mar- 
in, George  Miller,  Contra  Costa,  and 
Tom  Lantos,  San  Mateo— brought 
the  meeting  to  San  Frtmcisco  as  the 
fourth  of  six  hearings  around  the 
country  to  hear  firsthand  how  people 
feel  about  the  Administration's  1986 
budget  proposal. 

The  small  unventilated  room  in  the 
Federal  Building  could  hardly  con- 
tain the  masses  of  people  who 
listened  to  and  engaged  in  heated 
discussion  over  the  budget.  Some 
participants  engaged  in  Uvely  jokes 
and  banter;  for  others  it  was  deadly 
serious. 

An  employee  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  Gayla  Reiter,  point- 
ed out  that  the  consolidation  would 
reduce  staffing  by  20,000— almost 


one-third  of  the  workforce— close 
most  offices  with  less  than  15 
employees  and  shut  down  Teleser- 
vice  centers  where  disabled  and 
elderly  recipients  can  have  their 
claims  handled  by  telephone. 

Other  areas  to  be  drastically  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  budget  cuts 
are  housing  and  public  transit. 
Reagan  has  proposed  a  two-year 
moratorium  on  additional  low- 
income  housing  assistance  and  put- 
ting a  limit  on  the  current  number  of 
assisted  households  at  4.1  million.  In 
addition,  the  Urban  Development 
Grant  Program  would  be  eliminated. 
This  represents  a  23.4  percent  cut  in 
housing. 

Public  transit  in  the  Bay  Area 
would  lose  three-fourths  of  its  feder- 
al money  causing  an  immediate  ten 
percent  reduction  in  train  and  bus 
service,  according  to  Lawrence 
Dahms,  executive  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Com- 
mission. 

Medicaid  would  be  cut  by  13.5 
percent,  affecting  mothers  with  chil- 
dren, aged  and  disabled  people  in 
nursing  homes  social  security  pen- 
sioners, the  mentally  retarded. 

Boxer  stressed  one  point  above  all 
others.  Reagan  has  used  the  word 
"freeze"  to  describe  his  proposed 
budget,  but  this  is  a  fallacy,  she  said. 
"It's  really  a  massive  shift  of 
spending  from  domestic  programs  to 
the  military." 

Most  of  the  speakers  from  groups 
receiving  federal  aid  at  the  hearing 
pointed  out  this  same  inequity  of  the 
budget— the  severe  cuts  in  social 
service  programs  as  the  military 
flourishes  as  never  before  in  history. 

A  lawyer  from  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance  commented,  "We 
are  melting  our  plowshares  for 
swords." 


A  Hospitable  Hamlet 


Mental  Health 

continued  from  page  1 

said.  "Ordinary  language  and 
common  sense  are  more  meaningful 
and  carry  no  stigma.  " 

"The  most  devastating  effect  of 
mental  health  treatment  is  soci^ 
stigma, ' '  the  California  Assembly 
Select  Committee  on  Mental  Health 
recently  concluded.  "The  'mentally 
ill'  in  our  state  are  the  only  g^roup  of 
disabled  that  can  be  openly  dis- 
criminated against  for  housing  and 
jobs." 

One  public  opinion  survey  found 
that  the  general  public  wants  to 
"stay  away  from"  mental  patients 
more  than  any  other  "  "socially 
undesireable"  group. 

Former  mental  patients  almost 
uniformly  report  that  they  have 
desperately  tried  to  keep  secret  their 
history  of  hospitalization,  and  have 
frequently  suffered  severely  when 
others  have  learned  about  their 
experience. 

"Why  not  forget  about  all  that 
medical  terminology  that  indirectly 
causes  so  much  suffering?  Once 
someone  is  labelled  with  a  psychia- 
tric diagnosis,  that  label  sticks.  It's 
hard  to  get  rid  of.  So  long  as 
progrrams  use  those  labels  large 
numbers  of  people  are  going  to  stay 
away  from  them  like  the  plague." 
argues  Fancher  Larson,  a  former 
mental  patient  who  is  a  member  of 
the  city's  Mental  Health  Advisory 
Board.  "They  aren't  necessary  in 
order  to  help  people,  so  why  use 


them?" 

Supporters  of  the  medical  school, 
however,  argue  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  counter  the  stigma 
£md  discrimination  suffered  by 
mental  patients  is  to  teach  the  public 
that  being  afflicted  with  mental 
illness  is  no  different  than  having 
any  other  kind  of  disease,  and  should 
be  no  reason  not  to  treat  people  with 
understanding  and  respect. 

In  recent  years,  a  growing  move- 
ment has  emerged  to  counter  the 
traditional  medical  model  and  lobby 
for  alternative  programs,  arguing 
that  a  broader  range  of  services 
ought  to  be  available  to  enable 
consumers  to  choose  the  approach 
that  they  believe  will  be  most 
helpful. 

But  proponents  of  the  medical 
model  resist  these  proposals  and 
insist  that  traditional  programs  need 
to  be  funded  more  fully. 


In  future  segments  of  this  series 
we  will  consider: 

•  The  risks  and  benefits  of 
psychiatric  drugs. 

•  The  rights  of  mental  patients  and 
the  increasing  pressure  to  confine 
more  people  against  their  will  for 
long  periods  of  time. 

•  The  growing  patients'  self-help 
movement  and  the  effort  to  develop 
community-based  alternatives. 
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Hospitality  House  will  get  half  of  the  money  made  on  ticket  sates  for  a  special 

production  of  Hamlet  by  the  New  Shakespeare  Company  of  San  Francisco.  The 
company,  which  will  perform  the  classic  tragedy  from  March  8  to  the  end  of  the 
month,  approached  the  House  with  their  generous  offer  because  of  their  support 
for  the  agency's  work. 

■Hospitality  House  does  a  lot  of  good  work  in  the  Tenderloin  and  we  wanted  to 
chip  in  a  little  bit  and  help  out,"  said  Clarence  Ricklefs,  the  director  of  the  noted 
theatre  troupe. 

Tickets  ranging  from  $4  to  $8  are  available  at  Hospitality  House,  146 
Leavenworth,  phone:  776-2102.  Talk  to  Jeffrey  Lowe  or  Barbara  Arms.  Tickets 
can  also  be  obtained  from  all  BASS  outlets  or  at  the  door. 

The  show  runs  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  at  8  p.m.,  on  Sunday  evenings 
at  7  p.m.  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  2  p.m.  at  Lone  Mountain  Theatre,  330 
Parker  Street  on  the  University  of  San  Francisco  campus. 


Hastings  Office  Building 


continued  from  page  1 


Hastings  office  building  site.  Law  school 
and  three  buildings  to  left,  which  will  be 

Tenants  charged— and  the  court 
agreed— that  Hastings  failed  to 
maintain  the  buildings  well,  allowing 
them  to  run  down  while  also  allowing 
rumors  to  spread  of  imminent  evic- 
tions. 

"Lawless  and  intransigent,"  is 
how  Tom  Pulliam,  the  attorney  who 
sued  the  prestigious  law  school, 
described  its  actions.  "They  ignored 
the  relocation  laws  and  displaced 
hundreds  of  elderly  and  disabled 
tenants." 

The  manager  of  the  Merchandi- 
sers clothes  outlet  told  the  Times  he 
was  unaware  of  the  school's  plans 
and  had  not  had  contact  with  school 
officials  about  the  matter. 

Ed  McGovem,  the  owner  of 
Knight's  Delicatessen  said  he  only 
knew  of  the  scheme  because  he  had 
received  a  form  letter  mailed  around 


plans  130-foot  building  on  parking  lot 

demolished. 

the  neighborhood  announcing  that 
an  Environmental  Impact  Report 
(EIR)  on  the  proposed  project  was 
being  prepared. 

"I  really  don't  know  anything, 
Hastings  hasn 't  told  us  anything 
about  it,"  said  McGovem,  who  has 
been  running  his  deli  for  20  years, 
the  last  seven  in  his  current  location. 
His  move  seven  years  ago  was  also 
caused  by  a  Hastings  development. 

The  EIR,  to  be  prepared  by  the 
State  Department  of  General  Ser- 
vices will  lead  to  a  publichearing  on 
the  project. 

Because  Hastings  is  a  state  agency 
it  is  exempt  from  local  zoning  regu- 
lations and  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission has  no  authority  over  it.  The 
Hastings  Board  of  Directors  itself 
will  have  the  power  to  approve  the 
project. 


